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In a Hard Age 


E were talking of the literature of 

futility, the fiction advertising the futility 

of life, of which today there seems to be 
an abundance. The mere record of certain ways of 
living, of the lives of the driven and unimaginative, 
furnishes plenty of material. Those whose main 
interest is in the recording of such lives, with their 
disheartening implications, are honest artists enough, 
but no more honest than those who would record 
lives of greater activity, of more color and energy. 
As to the misdirected energy of mankind, possibly 
most of it is misdirected, but it engenders all manner 
of exciting episode, today as yesterday. It engenders 
strange heroisms, fantastic braveries, passions half 
ridiculous and half heroic. The humorless miss many 
colors that are in the spectrum. The futilitarian 
often is merely overpowered by life through his own 
lack of vitality. Cataclysms come to all. Tragedy 
lies all around us. Life is shot through with the 
bitterest ironies. Yet human beings of average 
vitality rightly rebel on a bright morning against a 
wholly pessimistic point of view. Their mere animal 
vigor, perhaps, makes them sanguine, by fits and 
starts. 

It is also true, however, that the most healthy 
minds can face hard facts, can absorb a great deal 
of comment upon the brutality and color of life. 
The average man faces his daily morning newspaper 
without many qualms. And if he truly brooded upon 
the meaning of the stories it relates he could hardly 
rise from his second cup of coffee to go about the 
day’s affairs with gusto. For most things that are 
“‘news” are catastrophic'things, and no one can com- 
fort himself with the further reflection that they 
are “only in a book.” They actually happened. 
There is nothing, in fact, in a book so vile that it 
might not actually have happened, Reality is wholly 
unconscionable. ‘The average man knows it. And 
goes on about his excited dreams of wealth and 
power, mingled with other intentions of a finer 
grain. There is something admirable in the 
animalcule’s continuing so to function,—though we 
attribute it merely to essential stupidity. Since the 
human race is, it would seem, inevitably to continue 
to have a future, it is a good thing that it continues 
to relish its existence. 

We do not believe that the average man desires 
to be fed pap and sugar-water in his fiction. Nor, 
for that matter, that the average woman of today 
desires to read merely flowery romance. We do not 
believe that they abjure the literature of futility 
when it comes to them in stories they can recognize 
as authentic records of certain ways of living in cer- 
tain strata of life. They can recognize authentic 
emotion, even if it is bitter. But what they do de- 
mand in the authors they read is the salience of 
individuality. A story dreary for the sake of dreari- 
ness, a work that is obviously the product of low 
vitality and merely maundering thought rouses their 
impatience. Most human beings are early acquainted 
with tragedy in some form. Most bear inner 
wounds. And the unstricken average demands as 
much hardiness from the author it peruses as it 
possesses himself. 

We are, of course, making a generalization, But 
we think it is a truer generalization than to say that 
the average reader desires to live his intellectual life 
like a syrup-fed invertebrate, though that view 
among the intelligentsia has been somewhat popular. 
Of course there is much desire for what has been 
loosely termed “the literature of escape,” but it 


Dawn loem 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


ISTEN—no more with willow-voice 
Does owl, that feathered cat, 
Prowling with eyes that wax and wane 

Share darkness with the bat. 

Listen— no more with stilly twist 
Unwinding once and finished 

Do trees flick down a leaf and stand 
By one leaf more diminished. 

All quiet noises done now, the roosters’ blowing 
Twice done, their dim horns laid by, 

Listen—what lush and sun-going music 
Leaps loud into the sky, 

As birds shoot upward just released 
From the deep coil of night, 

And cannot quite come down, for earth 
Has no pull upon delight. 

Sky is the gravity toward which 

A singing bird must drop, 

While swift, too swift for any backward look 

Day strips to brightness on the mountain top. 
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usually takes the form of wishing to be roused by 
tales of impossible heroisms and triumphs over 
crushing odds, Therefore the simon-pure futilitarian 
view of existence will never be swallowed by the 
multitude, perhaps because its five senses are too 
lively, and constantly stirring up vivid emotions, But 
the interplay of the senses and the emotions makes 
for the keenest relish of living. Ginger shall still 
be hot in the mouth. And life, after all, is “gin- 
gery.” It is too full of clash and contrast, of the 
tragi-comic and the arousing and enraging, to be 
anything else. It is not merely stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. It has never seemed so to the greatest 
of our artists who have observed and pondered life 
most thoroughly, even though it be practically im- 
possible, as the sage advised, to “see life steadily and 
see it whole.” 


St. Elmo and St. Twelvemo 


By Witu1am W. Brewron 


HE extent to which the notion about a 

“new South” is lately being carried is one 

of the most farcical exhibitions ever before 
the American people. If some of the new writings, 
novels, and “expert” books, were the sole sources of 
information available to altogether innocent persons 
knowing nothing of the country, the verdict that civ- 
ilization in the South is an utterly new thing and that 
its citizens of today spring from a race of bigots and 
fools would be absolutely inescapable. Indeed, the 
entire motif of the recent wave of literature about 
the South is an “awakened,” a “new-born” race. 
Currency for this literature is sought upon the rep- 
resentation that the South has at last emerged into 
a state which can be condoned by the remainder of 
the country—that there is something new under the 
sun with respect to that section. Of course the utter 
superficiality of the concept becomes apparent upon 
mere reflection that naturally there is a new South 
only in the sense that there is a new North, East, or 
West—as manifestly no one could reasonably charge 
lack of progress to any of the four sections, But 
what have we in this new flood of views? A southern 
statesman of today is spoken of as a man who is not 
a “fire-eater,” as though that had anything to do 
with the merits of oratory; an industrial magnate 
is called an advocate of progress, as though the 
planters who established agriculture were not; a 
modernist preacher is alluded to as being without 
religious prejudice, as though that advanced any- 
thing derogatory to pulpit figures who were, by mere 
dint of personality and eloquence, men of real 


power. 
es SF 

However, the self-annihilation of these new works 
is their ludicrous notion about time, the age. That 
nature is no respecter of time, takes no notice of it, 
is never once seen. ‘These books are pivoted upon 
the idea that greatness in 1928 not only is greater 
than greatness in 1828 or 1868, but that it neces- 
sarily does away with the latter. ‘These writers 
think, their effusions indicate, that to discover a new 
order of things makes forever profitless the one 
which preceded it. And so they announce that the 
South is waking up, has at last gone to work, has 
“discovered herself.”” Of course this bunk couldn’t 
be gotten over save for the modern psychology that 
anything, to be good, has got to be new; and this 
psychology, refusing to think for itself, accepts an- 
nounced discoveries as discoveries in fact. 

Merit, then, not being conditioned by its date, 
comparisons of the excellencies of today with those 
of years gone by in the South open up a very inter- 
esting field; but the space available for this subject 
being limited, we must confine ourselves to a single 
field. What of the literature produced in the South 
one and two generations ago as compared with that 
of today? Corra Harris says that the “mythical 
‘Dixie’ of romance has passed away along with a 
certain class of fiction, based on tears, pride, and 
poverty”; that in fact it never existed; that up to 
1900 southern writers wrote “absurd stuff, even 
when it was all done,” to please the North; and that 
she has “always regarded the novels southerners 
wrote during this period as the very ‘jokers’ in the 
deck of American literature.” 

Mrs. Harris is one of those who welcome the 
evolution of the novel out of pedantry into sim- 
plicity; but what of the price that has been paid? 
Have we gained or lost? Was the pedantry we 
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lost merely that of sham, pretense, and affectation; 
and is the simplicity we have gained simply the sim- 
plicity of the simpleton? What matter was em- 
bedded within the pedantic form which has 
disappeared with it; and what compensation, either 
of dignity or force, has arisen to replace it? It was 
Edgar Allan Poe, father of American literary crit- 
icism, who held that a piece of good literature was 
“not altogether so simple a thing as a sonnet by Mr. 
Solomon See-saw”; and it was he also who declared 
that the most exalted literary attribute was imagina- 
tion, That decaying, he held, poetry were stricken 
from her pedestal and prose denied her perfection. 

It would seem that the determining point were 
whether the writing belonged to the writer; that is 
to say, whether it were original and therefore a 
contribution, an addition, to the sum of literature. 
If so, Poe’s test is very much in order, for it does 
not require argument to convince that A is unable 
to use the imagination of B. Therefore if we have 
imagination, we have originality. If this imagina- 
tion be embellished with scholarship, if altogether 
original ideas, constructions, motifs are carried by 
a vehicle of learning, the result is simply the extra, 
the added attainment of dignity and force—pedantry 
only to him who would confine learning to the 
pedants. 

There is no truer type of the literature to which 
Mrs. Harris refers, and to which modern critics 
have so frequently alluded disparagingly, than the 
novels of Augusta Evans Wilson. The wide vogue 
which these had during the last half of the last cen- 
tury—and a half century of vogue would be today 
beyond the wildest dreams of the most ambitious 
fiction writer—makes them important, their roman- 
tic province and tone to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. All thinkers recognize that romance and real- 
ism are mere terms of adaptation, and it was no 
less a celebrity than Ibafiez who declared, on a tour 
of America in 1920, that it was almost an invariable 
rule that the two succeeded each other punctually 
every decade. Mrs. Wilson’s most celebrated work 
was “St. Elmo” (1866). The execution of the 
theme was altogether original. Warfare between 
innocence and guilt, the latter fortified by profound 
learning, the former relying upon its own inherent 
strength, each alternately aided and defeated by 
love, made a story of almost universal appeal, and 
there is little wonder that it still is read in thousands. 

as st ot 

However, if such conflict interwoven with love 
must make a book a melodrama, it yet remains to 
be seen whether life to the author, the real life 
around her, were not melodrama, too, when read 
about in books. Born in Columbus, Georgia, May 8, 


1835, the oldest child in a family of eight, Augusta- 


was a mere child when her father moved to Ala- 
bama, and still quite young when the family moved 
on to San Antonio, just at the close of the Mexican 
War. Almost from her own experiences, she wrote 
“Inez, a Tale of the Alamo,” when only fifteen 
years old. It was issued to a large demand by 
Harper & Brothers several years after its completion. 
The next book was “Beulah,” some four years later. 
The family had moved to Mobile when the Civil 
War began, and while nursing wounded Confed- 
erates at “Camp Beulah,” named for her book, she 
wrote ‘“‘Macaria,” which she dedicated to the 
soldiers of the South. Though it was first published 
in Richmond by a bookseller, who had the work 
printed in South Carolina, “on coarse Confederate 
paper,” Miss Evans (this was before her marriage) 
desired a New York edition. It was necessary to 
run the blockade with the work, which was done 
by sending it via Havana. In Kentucky, however, a 
Federal officer seized every copy which could be 
found of the Confederate edition and had it burned. 
A copy of this edition fell into the hands of a 
Northern publisher, who brought out an edition on 
his own account, declaring, however, that he “would 
never pay a royalty to so arch a rebel.” At the 
instance of the house of Lippincott & Derby, he 
finally agreed to give the author a small percentage. 

In the retreat of General Joseph E. Johnston’s 
army from Chattanooga to Atlanta, a southern 
soldier’s life was saved by a copy of ““Macaria.” The 
story goes that this soldier was reading the book by 
campfire, when called into action suddenly. He 
placed it in the inside pocket of his gray coat. It 
received a bullet meant for his heart, and to con- 
vince his fellows of the truth of the story he would 
later exhibit the volume with the lead deeply em- 
bedded in the thick paper. And then there is the 


quite celebrated incident about the Taj Mahal, which 


the novelist had used so effectively in “St. Elmo.” 
In 1891 a tourist found a Parsee boy reading, al- 
most in the very shadow of that great monument, 
a copy of the London edition of Mrs. Wilson’s 
“Vashti.” 

Two years following the first edition of “St. 
Elmo” there appeared the parody, “St. Twelvemo” 
(or “St. Twel’mo”), a name adapted from the 
duodecimo size of the original, by a New York 
journalist, Charles Henry Webb, who had become 
somewhat noted for burlesque dramas, the establish- 
ment of a newspaper in the “wilds” of California, 
and the invention of an adding machine. The very 
ingenuity of the caricature seems to have enhanced 
the popularity of its subject, however, and there are 
publishers today in New York who speak of “the 
tremendous vogue” of “St. Elmo” and the Wilson 
novels which followed it, particularly “Vashti” 
(1869), “Infelice” (1875), and “At the Mercy 
of Tiberius” (1887), the last named having been, 
according to report, the author’s favorite among her 
own works. The motif sought to be made the butt 
of jest by Webb—the determination of the hero and 
heroine to “conquer” each other—is the one which 
the critics and novelists of today have seized upon 
in making up their verdict of melodrama; but in 
so doing most of them, by comparison with Mrs. 
Wilson, have reduced themselves to “St. Twelve- 
mos.” That is to say, in their assumption that the 
vital forces and indestructible emotions, employed by 
Mrs. Wilson and clothed in a learned dress, are to 
the modern reader only so much bunk, these latter- 
day writers have laid themselves open to the more 
blasting charge of inanity and ephemerality, cer- 
tain to come with the swinging back of the pendulum 
to romance. Because, as a matter of fact, that very 
realism, of which most modern novelists are boast- 
ing, is not as real as was Mrs. Wilson’s romantic- 
ism. There is, and in the nature of things can be, 
nothing closer to life than its most fundamental 
fears, struggles, revenges, inner triumphs, idealisms; 
whereas most of the so-called realisms of today are 
founded upon the machine-made interests, and these 
naturally stay with us just a short time. In other 
words, if Augusta Evans Wilson is out of date to- 
day, after a vogue of fifty years, the bulk of the 
modern novels are out of date almost before the 
publishers can run off a second edition, keeping pace 
with the movies. Besides all that, Mrs. Wilson, 
Marie Corelli—and, yes, George Eliot, the most 
“pedantic” of the lot,—having utilized all these var- 
ious feelings and having employed scholarship in 
their interpretations, have the advantage of really 
wide appeal when the pendulum does go back, to 
say nothing of their appeal right now. They will 
be read again and again, by one reader for one 
thing, another reader for another. 

This takes us back to the generalization with 
which this essay began. The South has maintained 
her idealism solely because of her conviction that it 
is a more durable thing than machine-made fancy. 
What former great minds achieved is revered solely 
on account of its enduring quality, and with full 
recognition of the fact that the date of the achieve- 
ment has nothing to do with it. 





A Dual Autobiography 


GLADSTONE AND PALMERSTON; being 
the Correspondence of Lord Palmerston with 
Mr. Gladstone, 1851-1865. Edited with an In- 
troduction and Commentary by Puitip GuE- 
DALLA. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1928. 


Reviewed by WiLBuR Cortez ABBOTT 
Harvard University 


HEN, some twenty-five years ago, John 
Morley published his “Life of Glad- 
stone” he noted in its preparation be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand papers, 
chiefly from the papers at Hawarden; and he noted, 
as well, the “legion of Gladstone’s correspondents” 
who had favored him with several thousands of 
other pieces. Upon that all but inexhaustible mine 
of material Mr. Guedalla has now drawn for this 
present contribution—upon that and the Broadlands 
Papers whence he derived his “Life of Palmerston.” 
To the letters themselves he has added an Introduc- 
tion—in italics—and nearly eight pages of intro- 
ductory Commentary. And from these the reader 
may derive at least two conclusions beside what he 
may gather from the papers themselves. 
The first is that Mr. Guedalla’s education—if one 
may presume—is progressing, together with his crit- 


ical capacity and quality. For, after some rather 
caustic comments on the “pot of paste, some scissors, 
and a few mild regrets” as “an inadequate equip- 
ment” for a certain type.of modern biographer, he 
goes on to another of more immediate interest. “Its 
masters,” he says, 

whose deftness compels our admiration, rarely admit the 
necessity for more than a hasty glance at the best-known 
published authorities upon their subject before embarking, 
for our pleasure, upon their gay, inimitable comments. Their 
documentary foundation is often absurdly slight; and one 
may well fear for the future of edifices, however graceful, 
reared upon such slight foundations, when the harsh winds 
of scholarship begin to blow. It is in vain to answer that 
our generation has reclaimed the realm of biography for 
literature. For the Muse was scarcely absent when Mac- 
aulay wrote the biographical essay or Morley and Rosebery 
the more extended Life. 


How, then, shall we approach the problem of 
“modern” biography? Mr. Guedalla’s formula is 
here presented. It is to write a one-volume life, as 
he has done; then publish the letters and papers 
more or less im extenso, with appropriate comments, 
as he does here. It does not appear from this just 
why he has, as it were, begun at this precise period; 
nor why he should have confined himself to 
the Gladstone-Palmerston letters, unless—horrid 
thought!—it is in some way related to the fact that 
here are two names to conjure with, that, to look 
at the matter with the clear untroubled eye of the 
publisher, they will help to sell the book. Also— 
and this is not without its interest—it gives a noble 
opportunity to produce a contrast between two men 
of such a difference as would have delighted 
Plutarch, and so provide occasion for a clever in- 
troductory essay. Nor is the period less happy; for 
it is, as the jacket takes pains to reveal, that of 
“fourteen turbulent years.” Such is the formula; 
and it is a good one. Two eminent men, whose 
names are eminently well known; a rather exciting 
period; a brilliant contrast of character; an inter- 
esting style—and thus properly sponsored the reader 
may be tempted even to read some of the letters. 
It is, we are told, “in effect, a kind of dual auto- 
biography of two great statesmen, in their interac- 
tions at the very climax of their powers.” And it 
is in one volume, not six. 

It is a good book. The introduction is amusing; 
the commentary is interesting reading; the letters are 
useful and informing, and the whole is in the best 
modern manner. One need not repeat the some- 
what grandiloquent dithyrambics of certain review- 
ers who have all but damned it with too-fulsome 
praises. The worst thing about it is what some of 
them have said about it; for it is better than its 
praises. It is like a fishing-line. It has the cork 
of Mr. Guedalla’s lively style to keep it afloat; it 
has the sinker of the solid material of the letters to 
keep it steady, and it has the bait of interesting ma- 
terial to attract the reader; and it may be hoped 
that it will catch a good many. 

So far as its actual contribution to knowledge is 
concerned, if is, in fact, rather as illumination and 
illustration of characters and events than as 
bahnbrechendes Werk that it must be evaluated; and 
it lacks some of the elements of the “modern man- 
ner.” It has few or no “revelations”; it does not 
shock; it has no “indiscretions,” and it has none of 
that “sex appeal” which is so characteristic of some 
of our most acclaimed writers of “biography” to- 
day. (One must, perforce, put that sort of “bi- 
ography” in quotation marks.) It is in short, good 
work, well and entertaingly done; and it may be 
hoped that its success may tempt Mr. Guedalla 
further along the same road, and its readers to fol- 
low him. From him, among many who have es- 
sayed to catch the public eye, we have the most to 
hope at this moment, for that junction of sound 
scholarship and lively style from which alone may 
come what may be permanent of the “New History.” 





George Bernard Shaw’s new political comedy, 
“The Apple Cart,” was given its world premiere in 
Warsaw recently under its Polish title, “Wielki 
Kram.” 

The latest addition to the Shavian repertory was 
warmly welcomed in Poland by a brilliant first night 
audience composed of members of Parliament, the 
Diplomatic Corps, society people, and artists and 
authors. President Masaryk was among the promi- 
nent political personalities in the audience who saw 
themselves satirized in the inimitable Shavian man- 
ner. The play is an exposure of political quackery. 
The scene is laid in England. ‘The action takes 
place in a Utopian future. 
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Fascism 


MAKING THE FASCIST STATE. By Her- 
BERT W. SCHNEIDER. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. $5. 


THE NEW FASCIST STATE. By Epwin 
Ware Hu uincer. New York: Rae D. Henkle 
Co., Inc. 1928. $2.50. 

Reviewed by W. Y. Exxiotr 
Harvard University 
T is clear, if printer’s ink is an index, that 
Mussolini is the master advertising genius of 
our times. These two books that are added 
to the flood of print about Fascism have very dif- 
ferent claims to attention. The first is the work of 

a disciple of John Dewey, a serious and painstaking 

scholar, who as a Fellow of the National Social 

Science Research Council spent a year in Italy try- 

ing to run down all the strands that had gone into 

the ideas and practice of Fascism. It is easily the 
most complete account of Fascist doctrines and in- 
stitutions now available in English. The second is 
the popularly conceived and easily written contribu- 
tion of a professional lecturer and journalist, super- 
ficially clear, and not wanting in interesting obser- 
vations. The two works hardly move in the same 
plane. The first is a serious piece of scholarship 
and deserves serious criticism. Mr. Schneider care- 
fully lists most of the writers in Italy who have 
contributed to Fascist literature—so carefully and 
exhaustively, indeed, and with such a wealth of 
quotations, that the eye grows tired of searching for 
a woods among all this cluttered underbrush. Mr. 
Hullinger hardly knows one tree from another. 
se SF 

Mr. Schneider, like a good pragmatist, shuns a 
generalization as if it might be the evil spirit and 
remains so “objective” in his attitude that he rarely, 
if ever, permits himself the luxury of a judgment. 
He does show now and then a hint of cynicism in 
the best New Republic manner. Mr. Hullinger, on 
the contrary, is very pontifical, full of unction, and 
compact of little except generalizations and judg- 
ments, all of them facile and none of them strik- 
ingly new. His book has the sole merit of being 
easy to understand by persons not so steeped in 
Facist literature as Mr. Schneider, and of being a 
survey in compact form of some of the outstanding 
characteristics of Mussolini and of the new Italy 
which Mussolini is trying to create in his own image. 
There are some travelogue scenes from Tripoli, the 
usual uncritical acceptance of the Fascist claims of 
material blessings through “discipline” and a new 
national spirit. Although Mr. Hullinger at one 
point calls Fascism only a glorified Boy-Scout move- 
ment, he finds that it is sufficiently glorified to be 
taken seriously, chiefly because it has restored Italian 
pride. Fascism is in a fair way to settle the Roman 
question with the papacy, it has increased Italy’s 
prestige abroad, although at some cost in increasing 
the danger of war; it has put woman in her place as 
a mother and housekeeper again; but it has so far sig- 
nally failed to lift Italian literature and art out of 
the doldrums, in spite of Futuristic fulminations. 
In fact, the exile of several notable leaders and the 
enforced silence of others has laid a pall over the 
freedom essential to creative activity, Mr. Hullinger 
thinks. He wishes, however, to reassure tourists 
that in spite of the fact that Italy now works hard, 
“the spirit of the fiesta” is scrupulously maintained 
“by order” for tourist consumption. The big 
church holidays are “bigger and better” than ever, 
even though Fascists forbade masks for some years 
during the pre-Lenten carnival season—as a precau- 
tionary measure! 

Mr. Schneider although he seems to accept almost 
as much of Fascist claims as does Mr. Hullinger, 
is not concerned with either the general psycholog- 
ical setting of the Italian national temperament, or, 
curiously enough for a pragmatist, even with the 
economic aspects of Fascism. He chronicles Con- 
gresses faithfully, traces programs, but with hardly 
a mention of figures in the background like the 
Banca Commerciale, Signor Volpi, the militarists, 
and the big industrialists. There is no effort to 
appraise the degree to which the Fascists were ma- 
nipulated in the early days or to determine the real- 
istic incidence of their present control of the state 
in taxes, subsidies, wage controversies, and the like. 
Financial mysteries are equally shunned. There is 
a plethoric citation of sources for ideas which flowed 
into the Fascist torrent, but the main channel of the 
stream as a political and particularly an economic 
movement has hardly been charted, even in terms of 


ideas. The “organic” functional state of Fascism 
wants critical analysis far more than does the exposi- 
tion of Fascist ideology, of which even the daily 
press is full. 

On the whole, though, Mr. Schneider has pre- 
sented a most useful and well-sifted collection of 
Fascist doctrines and of the persons and incidents 
with which these doctrines were linked. He ex- 
pounds the ideas at length even though he thinks 
they were merely useful rationalizations of Fascist 
opportunism. He thinks them important only as 
pathological symptoms, although he never suggests 
what normality would be. 

As the book was obviously written by a philoso- 
pher it is hardly fair to accuse it of neglecting or 
ignoring the historical continuity with past Italian 
development of many of the problems and institu- 
tions under discussion, or of an unfamiliarity with 
the juridical aspects of the Fascist state which have 
recently been so brilliantly traced by Professor 
Francesco Luigi Ferrari of Louvain, in “Le 
Régime Fasciste Italien” (Paris, 1928). It is no 
slight thing simply to have run down so many of 
the confused sources of Fascist ideas. 





























Since Mussolini has been the touchstone of the 
application of these ideas it would have given some 
unity to this ideological exposition to have studied 
more carefully Mussolini’s thinking which is singu- 
larly like Dewey’s own pure Instrumentalist doc- 
trines, with perhaps a more “hard-boiled” morality 
of force, and with a more operatic and heroic tem- 
perament in the protagonist. Indeed the Fascist 
State is founded on the tests that Pragmatic Instru- 
mentalism has insisted upon: “efficient” functional 
adjustment to the social context without any scruples 
about the “alleged” moral rights of personality. 
Perhaps this accounts for a complaisance toward 
Fascist methods manifest enough in Mr. Schneider’s 
account. 

It may be that in not going to any degree outside 
Italian literature Mr. Schneider has missed some 
points of real importance. He has not taken the 
broad hint that Mussolini himself has given about 
Fascists learning from “the real masters” in Russia. 
Yet Fascist methods of party organization, of sup- 
pressing opposition, of recruiting from youthful “ad- 
vance guards,” of maintaining a party militia, of 
state educational regimentation, and of utilizing a 
Platonic control by means of social “myths,” all 
owe a great deal, and obviously, to the Bolsheviks, 
to whom Mussolini has some real spiritual kinship, 
by way of origins as well as of temperament. Sorel 
would have admired both, and to both he was a spir- 
itual father. 

Nor is there any consideration of the anti-Fascist 
press like La Liberta published by the Parisian anti- 
fascist exiles or of the critical writings of foreign 
critics (and Italians) on the economic situation, like 
the work of Silvio Trentin on “L’Aventure Ital- 
ienne, Legendes et Réalities,” to say nothing of the 
more objective and rich German literature on Fas- 
cism. But it was not Mr. Schneider’s aim to evalu- 
ate, and he is apparently trustful enough to accept 
the material available under Fascist censorship for 
his facts. 

The main conclusions are, as nearly as one can 


find them, that Mussolini has taught Italy to live 
dangerously and in a state of perpetual exaltation; 
that he has successfully kept his contacts with the 
powerful currents of feeling which grew from 
national pride and from the new sense of energy 
that made young Italians after the war revel in 
“discipline” and in aping what Mussolini calls the 
“stern Roman virtues.” As an exposition of cur- 
rents in the Fascist stream, this is a book of great 
usefulness, particularly for its translations of docu- 
ments in the appendices. As a critical study it is 
lacking in breath of perspective and in acquaintance 
with other works and facts from those presented by 
Italians living under the shadow of Fascism. 

Like any book on Fascism it suffers from the ex- 
treme mobility of its protagonists. Rossoni, the head 
of the Fascist syndicates, who seemed in Mr. 
Schneider’s account to have carried a great part of 
his program of national syndicalism into effect in the 
new corporative state, is now relegated, like so many 
others, to a temporary discard, with his syndicates 
reorganized and his paper suspended. Whether this 
means a shift back toward Benni and the indus- 
trialists, away from temporizing with “labor lead- 
ers,” it is hard to say. Even after the New Grand 
Council, quite different from the one which Mr. 
Schneider describes, has been chosen, it will be hard 
to tell. For Il Duce follows the advice to Il Prin- 
cipe: he “rotates” the figure nearest to him in the 
public eye, with an eye to the perpetual monopoly of 
the spotlight! Farinacci, de Bono, Federzoni, 
Volpi, Rossoni, all the heirs apparent and the poten- 
tial rivals go the same route into at least temporary 
oblivion, for “discipline’s sake.” 


She Walks in Beauty 


THE LADY OF LAWS. By Susanne Traut- 
WEIN. Translated from the German by HERBERT 
E. Patmer and Lestre W. Cuarey. New 
York: Elliot Holt. 1929. $2.50. 





Reviewed by Garretr Matrinciy 
[ turbulent Bologna, in the morning of the 


Italian Renaissance, Susanne Trautwein has 

laid the story of a singularly lonely and 
spiritual life. Olimpia di Porta Ravegnana, 
daughter of Giacomo, famous lecturer on the civil 
law at the great medieval university of Bologna, is 
conceived as one of those early feminists of fifteen 
century Italy who contributed no little to the in- 
tellectual eminence of the age. Abandoning the 
paths trodden by women of her day she devotes her 
powers to the exposition of that clear, noble wisdom 
which her father served, and her life to a calm piety 
of her own devising. But life in the Italian Renais- 
sance rarely supported tranquillity. The victim of an 
obscure assault, Olimpia bears a nameless child; and 
among the civic brawls and revolutions she is led to 
oppose the victorious tyrant and reduced to extreme 
peril. The preservation of a fine inner poise, of a 
delicately balanced yet invulnerable personal integ- 
rity, amid social convulsions and the disintegration 
of general moral standards, and in the face of inner 
spiritual trials and temptations, is the theme of this 
remarkable novel. 

The dramatic contrast between Olimpia’s inner 
unity and calm and the violence and cynical corrup- 
tion of her surroundings makes the setting of the 
Italian Renaissance no mere theatrical decor but a 
vital part of the organism of the novel. Miss Traut- 
wein belongs to that new school of German historical 
novelists among whom Lion Feuchtwanger is per- 
haps the most notable. She need yield to none of 
them, remarkable as their recent work has been, in 
the power and insight of her historical reconstruc- 
tion. The blood-stained pageantry of the city re- 
publics, the terrible desolation of the country-side, 
the strange cosmopolitan aspect of that unique uni- 
versity city, Bologna, Mother of Laws, and the 
changeless, sun-browned landscape of the Romagna 
are all presented with a clarity and intensity of 
vision, 2 vigor, and a steadiness that achieve a stir- 
ring synthesis of the historical imagination, ‘The 
rapid incidents have the very tempo of that riotous, 
luxuriant life that pulsates in the pages of Cellini and 
Matarazzo. Sfiga, the inept conspirator, the unsuc- 
cessful condottiere, Lambertazzi, the tyrant, power- 
ful and unscrupulous, Guittone, the Florentine 
minor poet, Stefano, the ruffianly page, have all the 
actual blood of Renaissance Italy in their veins, its 
salty speech in their mouths. 

But what will remain longest with the reader is 
the character of the Lady of Laws, Olimpia di 
Porta Ravegnana. Her problem and her solution 
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have that universal human pertinence which trans- 
cends history. And for our time, any effort to main- 
tain inviolate a high personal standard of conduct in 
the midst of a general collapse of standards has a 
particular pertinence. Olimpia commands our sym- 
pathy and inspires our admiration as one who carries 
a precious fragile vase in precarious security across 4 
torrent: a journey which all of us must attempt who 
can aspire to her courage. Miss Trautwein has 
illumined her story with a brooding piety, a lambent 
mysticism which have nothing to do with conven- 
tional religiousness; she has touched it with a pity and 
an understanding without scorn and without weak- 
ness. It is a notable and satisfying creation. Miss 
Trautwein’s prose has a lucid loveliness rare even 
among the present generation of German stylists; 
her translators have been skilful and sympathetic, 
and, although one may reasonably object to the 
rendition of an Italian “palazzo del popolo” into 
English as “Burgher-House,” their work is, consid- 
ering the idiomatic tenseness of the syntax with 
which they had to reckon, very nearly faultless. 


Gay Mockery 


MOLINOFF, or The Count in the Kitchen. By 
Maurice Bepe. New York: The Viking Press. 
1929. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Bastz DAVENPORT 
if the essay on the Comic Spirit, Meredith gave 





English literature the classic definition of 

something of which English literature fur- 
nishes almost no examples. Meredith’s malicious 
and beneficient demon, who pricks every blister 
of folly and prunes away every excess, derives his 
piercing power from logic; and English humor, like 
everything else that is English, is gloriously illogical. 
Shakespeare in making Falstaff, Dickens in making 
Mr. Pickwick, are not endeavoring to improve the 
world by curing elderly English gentlemen of folly; 
they are improving the world by pouring such folly 
into it. For the true Meredithian satiric comedy, 
“formed to delight at once and lash the age” we 
must go to France, to Moliére, to “Molinoff.” 

In “Molinoff, or The Count in the Kitchen,” the 
author of “Jerome, or The Latitude of Love” shows 
the same gaiety, wit, and charm that delighted the 
critics in his earlier novel, and the same satire that 
is not less keen for being so delicate. The opening 
scenes are laid in the household of a bourgeois gen- 
tilhomme new style. The old new rich made them- 
selves ridiculous by buying historic estates and trying 
to remodel themselves into historic families; the new 
rich make themselves still more ridiculous by buy- 
ing historic estates and remodeling the estates into 


cosmopolitan casinos. Nothing of this escapes M. 


Bedel: there is a triumph of mockery by mere im- 
plication in his account of the reception given by his 
plutocrat for which he orders from a super-caterer 
“a dethroned king, a maharajah, members of the 
Spanish nobility and of the Hungarian Jockey Club, 
the Ambassador Plenipotentiary from Macedonia, 
and a handful of French marquis and counts, whose 
titles were guaranteed,” being completely ignorant 
that his dowdy neighbors bear some of the oldest 
names in France. 

But excess may be upon either side, as Moliére and 
the logical French perceive, which is one reason why 
“Le Misanthrope” is a better play than “The Plain 
Dealer.” The dowdy, long-descended neighbors are 
themselves as funny in their own way as the banker 
in his, and M. Bedel sketches them with the same 
delicate cruelty, They are obsessed with Royalism, 
and talk of nothing but the Pope’s condemnation of 
the Royalist cause; after a further reverse, one of 
them says, “It almost seems as if God were on the 
side of the Pope, does it not, Cardinal?” Between 
these two circles Count Molinoff leads a cinemato- 
graphic double life, cook in the one, guest of honor 
in the other, and provides a farcical plot for the 
background of high comedy. 

At only one point does M. Bedel break with the 
traditional of Moliére. He would surely have 
brought his lovers together for the curtain, but M. 
Bedel is so afraid of sentimentalism that he goes out 
of his way to be unkind. But except for the last 
chapter, “Molinoff” is one of the very few books to 
be both thoroughly sophisticated and thoroughly 
light-hearted. A delicious book. 





The World Congress of Librarians has just been 
held in Rome with some of the most widely known 
librarians of the United States in attedance. Premier 
Mussolini delivered the inaugural address, 


A Nightmare Period 


THE NAKED YEAR. By Boris Pitnyak. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by ALEc Brown. New 
York: Payson & Clarke. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


HE author of “The Naked Year” was 
twenty-three when the Bolsheviks seized 
power. He is one of those younger mem- 
bers of the Russian intellegentsia who has “accepted” 
the Revolution—has remained in Russia, that is to 
say, and become, in revolutionary slang, a “fellow- 
traveller,” without becoming a Communist or tak- 
ing any active stand for or against the events in 
which he has been whirled. 

Any sensitive and thinking Russian, now in_his 
middle thirties, who has weathered such an experi- 
ence, has, naturally, lived through a terrific mental 
and emotional strain. He has been pounded by war, 
revolution, civil war, terror, famine, and breathed 
an air in which values of all sorts were constantly 
changing and which was nearly always tense with 
uncertainty and fear. As a “fellow-traveller” up 
to a certain point, he can not have escaped the con- 
tagion of the Revolution’s fresh strength and 
idealism; as a political outsider, he must have 
wallowed desperately, from time to time, in horror, 
disillusion, and despair, 

Small wonder, then, that “The Naked Year” 
written in the midst of the famine and published in 
”22, should be “queer”—bizarre in manner; without 
a center of gravity, taking and leaving the Revolu- 
tion, so to speak, in the same breath. Imagine the 
difficulties, for example, of an artist writing both in 
and of that more or less nightmare atmosphere, and 
for an audience before whom he might scarcely let 
himself yield too frankly even to the harmless bland- 
ishments of a sunny day without an apology, ex- 
pressed or implied, for his “petit bourgeois lyricism.” 

Part of the craziness of “The Naked Year” is 
doubtless conscious and intended—a young writer 
following local literary fashions and trying to ex- 
press himself in new forms, But more of it, one 
suspects, reflects the subjective uncertainties and 
flounderings inevitable in the circumstances. 

Briefly, what Pilnyak appears to be trying to do, is 
to give the “feel” of Russia itself in that hideous 
naked year, when, as one of the characters in the 
narrative puts it, human beings lost hope and faith 
in that which heretofore had supported them at the 
same time that nature herself shrunk into indiffer- 
ence and sterility. There is no plot, in the ordinary 
sense, but a variety of tentative and potential plots, 
“intersecting planes,” which aim to show how the 
Revolution worked on all sorts of lives. Sometimes 
the individuals and the course of action which seems 
planned for them, move in the ordinary way, but 
scarcely has the reader become interested when the 
whole design disintegrates, kaleidescope-wise, and 
later, perhaps, reforms again. Bits of affectionate 
feeling for Russia—the nostalgic sadness of its 
plains, mists gathering on the river bottoms, the old- 
fashioned belief in the wisdom of the simplest peo- 
ple, “ancient, our own, and beautiful”—bits as 
“bourgeois” as Turgeniev—are interspersed with, or 
dispersed by, savage shots of sex; stylistic eccentrici- 
ties; the attempt to be swift, strong, ruthless, in the 
new way. 

One can explain, as aforesaid, but can scarce 
escape being irritated, and the irritation is sharpened, 
if anything, by a certain revolutionary preciousness 
in the translator. The book is not work of the first 
class, but is decidedly worth reading, and reveals very 
real talent. It will be looked back to, probably, as 
much for what it doesn’t say, for its indirect reflec- 
tion of the nightmare psychology of the time, as for 
its objective story. 


The Life of the Ants 


THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE ANTS. By 
AucusTE Forev. Translated by C. K. OpcEn. 
New York: A. & C. Boni. 1929. 2 vols. $15. 


Reviewed by Bevertey KunKEL 
Lafayette College 


[ Forel’s spirit and philosophy of life are the 





result of his long and devoted study of the 

M ants, the most useful step for our modern so- 

ciety to take would be the general study of these 

insects, especially by those who essay to direct our 
social life and shape our national policies. 

At the age of eleven, a copy of Huber’s classic 

volume of the habits of the native ants was pre- 


sented to Forel. He fairly devoured it, and when 
he found that he had already made an observation 
which had escaped the notice of the author whom 
he so greatly admired, he’ vowed to himself to be- 
come the historian of the ants and pursue the task 
all the days of his life. On his eightieth birthday 
this English translation of his magnus opus was put 
into his hands, 

The spirit pervading the work is best expressed in 
the author’s own words: “All that man knows and 
all that he can know about the world which lies 
around him and from which he issues is revealed to 
him, not by a God whom he can never know, but 
through the mediation of the sensations which he 
owes to his sense organs.” He does not regard the 
ants simply as machines nor would he lead any one 
to think that scientific inductions are based on the 
ultimate nature or essence of the objects in question. 
“Let us learn to be content with the relations be- 
tween this self of ours . . . and the external world 
surrounding us . . . Let us imitate the ants of a 
single polycalic formicary; we shall then become 
more modest and sociable throughout the entire 
world by the federation of all peoples.” 

Except for his occasional brief references to hu- 
man relations, revealing most delightfully the au- 
thor’s personality, the 996 pages of these volumes 
are almost exclusively records of facts, for Forel 
tells us that “genuine science teaches us to avoid 
premature generalizations from particular observa- 
tions as we would fire.” 

The ants include some 7500 different species, 
races, and varieties, and exhibit the most varied rela- 
tionships with other kinds of animals as well as with 
plants and other ants. This is not the place in 
which to attempt an enumeration of these ways of 
living, but the reader may be reminded that some 
species of ants tolerate other species in their nests 
apparently without paying the slightest heed to one 
another, while other species carry on the most 
sanguinary wars with enemy ants, and still others 
steal the eggs of different species which they bring 
into their nests and rear to maturity when they as- 
sume the arduous activities necessary for the con- 
tinued life and health of their masters. At the 
same time the masters cease to produce the worker 
caste and become quite dependent on an alien species 
for their existence. Still other species capture and 
tend insects which yield secretions which form the 
sole food of the ants, and others bring bits of fresh 
leaves into their nests which they infect with certain 
molds. ‘These are treated by the ants in such a way 
that they develop abnormal growths not known un- 
der other circumstances which form the sole article 
of diet of the ants. 

Besides the varied social relations of ants with 
other species, the author discusses very fully the hab- 
its and reactions of ants to stimuli and the social life 
within the single colony. In this particular field 
in which it is so easy to attribute human mentality 
to the ants, Forel is most careful to avoid this pitfall 
and contents himself simply with the facts which 
have been observed and which are in terms of the 
activities of the insects themselves. It is in this 
respect that the present work will probably serve for 
many years as a source of facts for other myrmecol- 
ogists, even as Darwin’s “Origin of Species” still 
is referred to for the facts of natural history gathered 
from all fields in that work. 

The ordinary reader will not find this work easy 
reading. ‘The chapters on anatomy and classifica- 
tion will prove especially difficult because of the nec- 
essity of referring to many species which must re- 
main to most of us who do not collect ants simply 
as names. In this connection, too, it might be said 
that it would prove a great convenience, if the ref- 
erence to figures and plates could include the page 
when the reference is not adjoining the figure. 
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The 





BOwLING GREEN 


UR cheerful correspondent F. H. P. is 
highly amused because a little one-act play 
of ours called East of Eden was solemnly 

banned by the British Lord Chamberlain. He 


writes :— 


Some guys just have all the luck. Brer Mencken went 
all the way to Boston to cast himself before a bush league 
court, and you sit quietly at home and catch a gorgeous 
Foreign Functionary. 

And with what serpentlike wisdom the Lord Chamberlain 
declines to accompany his decrees with reasons. We don’t 
do that sort of thing in so grandiosely impersonal a way 
and hence we appear fussy, rather than like Joves touched 
with senility. We are doubtless too earnest in doing good. 
For example, Mr. Bryan lived to see many of his emotions 
transmuted into statutes—but not laws. It is around this 


““but” that the Crime Commission’s problems center, 


Police power is a dangerously flexible term and its ex- 
cessive use has caused auto-intoxication in many govern- 
ments. That the race has outlived, and will outlive, many 
states is unknown, it seems, to many of our best minds to 
whom the garment is more real than its wearer. 

As Arnold Bennett says, one of the defects of the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament is a passion for interfering with other 


people’s tastes. 
But—to have an August Official shoot at your butterfly 


with a 16-inch gun— 


One way for reasonable people to celebrate this 
summer’s vacation is to get hold of a copy of a very 
fine pamphlet by G. M. Trevelyan, called Must 
England’s Beauty Perish? It is published in London 
by Messrs. Faber and Faber, 24 Russell Square, 
W. C. 1. It will strike at the heart of those who 
have ever had an opportunity to know and love the 
extraordinary and almost painful beauty of rural 
England. If I think back over my reasons for being 
grateful to chance, one of the best of them is that 
as boy and student, in days before the War, I bi- 
cycled literally thousands of miles on English by- 
ways. And not only in England, but in France 
and Germany also. In America, where our whole 
feeling and instinct for landscape is on a different 
scale, where the mood of European village or vista 
is little known, we have taken almost for granted 
the cruel blight that mechanical civilization casts 
on country loveliness. But in England thoughtful 
men have grown desperately anxious about it, and 
Professor Trevelyan’s fine appeal deserves the widest 
possible hearing and support. 

Americans especially have always had a traditional 
tenderness for England’s wizard spell. How often 
we have smiled to ourselves to hear our countrymen, 
in the boat train from Southampton to London for 
the first time, exclaiming with ecstasy over idiosyn- 
crasies that are familiar enough to the old traveller— 
thatched roofs with mosses and flowers on them, or 
the different shape of trees. One of the educations 
that sensible people are intended to have in this sur- 
prising planet is a laboratory course in English Vil- 
lages and Gardens. ‘Those who are going to have 
it this year should provide themselves with Professor 
Trevelyan’s pamphlet. It is an appeal for the work 
of the British National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty, and appends a fascinat- 
ing map and list of properties all over England 
which the Trust has taken in charge to preserve from 
vulgarization or decay. The happiest vacation I 
can imagine would be to get on board a bicycle and 
visit them all. 

One would gladly quote Professor Trevelyan’s 
essay entire, which may not be. But a portion of it 
will be sufficient to give you something to think about 
the next time you are motoring out of town:— 


A hundred years ago, just before the railway age began, 
this island was, almost all of it, beautiful, even more beau- 
tiful, perhaps, than it had been in its wilder state a thou- 
sand years farther back in time. For in 1829 our country- 
side was still the England of Turner and Constable, of 
Bewick and Wordsworth, of Lavengro and Cobbett’s Rides. 
It was all good to look at, not least the “improvements” of 
the eighteenth century: the thatched and gabled houses, the 
cornfields, hedges, lanes, stone bridges, new plantations of 
oak and beech, all harmonized well together, and harmon- 
ized also with the wilder parts of the nature in which they 
were set, the still remaining wrecks of the old English 
forest, thicket, moorland, and marsh. For man’s daily work 
still supplemented nature’s, without those harsh contrasts of 
line and color to which we are to-day only too well accus- 
tomed. A new barn or a coach-house did not injure the 
landscape or the village street as an aerodrome or a petrol 
station is likely to do. To-day the old is almost identified 
in our thought and speech with the beautiful, and the new 
with the ugly. But before the age of machinery this was not 
so. It was only just beginning to be so a hundred years 


back. In 1829, except for a small area of industrial district 
of the latest type, the island was all of it beautiful. To-day 
it is beautiful in parts and ugly in parts, particularly in 
those parts where most people live. A hundred years hence 
there will be very little beauty left, unless by taking thought 
in time we provide otherwise. 

The law of the machine age is inexorable, and if we 
allow it to operate everywhere uncontrolled, it will show us 
no pity. The law is that action taken for purely economic 
reasons no longer as of old creates new beauty, but destroys 
old beauty and substitutes modern ugliness. Our generation 
is placed under economic pressure to use the machines and 
methods which most rapidly destroy the lines of nature, and 
to employ materials that contrast harshly with nature’s 
shapes and outlines. Concrete is cheaper than stone. A wire 
fence can be more quickly set up than a hedge or a stone 
wall. A curving road is regarded as a public nuisance be- 
cause it impedes the pace of the motor. A bungalow or a 
red brick villa are more easily run up than a house of the 
old local material. Electric power marches across the 
country on poles that scrape the sky. It pays better to plant 
conifers than beech or oak—and so forth through innumer- 
able instances. 


I was thinking the other day what uncalculated 
and far-reaching effects a small inoculation of beauty 
may have. Between Roslyn and Westbury, Long 
Island, there is a high garden wall where the owner 
of the house has planted roses on the outside of the 
barrier. Every year at this time they swarm over 
the wall beside the road, the pleasure of every 
passer. More than once, when I happened to feel 
a bit grim about this or that, I have gone by there 
and concluded that things were better than I feared. 
Sometimes, thinking about Cotswold villages or cliffs 
in Normandy or the quiet sweetness of an old 
chateau in the Céte d’Or I tend to brood a bit on 
the furious ugliness and racket of much American 
life. When I feel like that the roses at Westbury 
are a comfort. And though they grow openly along 
the public way I don’t believe they are ever despoiled. 

Professor Trevelyan continues:— 


We have turned every high-road into a locomotive racing 
track, and many are clamoring that every by-road and lane 
should be treated in the same way, that yet more beauty 
should be destroyed in order that speed may be increased. 
The growth of new industries in the rural districts of 
Southern England, though heartily to be rejoiced at, brings 
fresh danger to the delicate landscape of the South, even 
less able than the Northern moorlands to endure monstrous 
erections and excavations. The Victorians may have in- 
vented the “uses of advertisement,” but they never carried 
them to the lengths of to-day. Our rural villages and 
much of our country landscape to-day glow with flaring 
advertisements and enamelled signs. The proper place for 
advertisements is in the press. Moreover, our Victorian 
grandfathers did not string out bungalows along the downs 
and hills and sea cliffs to anything like the same extent as 
we. They planted oaks and beeches; we cut them down 
and do not replant them. Our grandfathers did not, doubt- 
less because they could not, send out hordes to the most 
secluded nooks of the island to root up the ferns and prim- 
roses wholesale, and sow the woodlands and heaths with 
paper and refuse. In the Victorian age the Philistine was 
preposterous enough in Gath and Askelon, but at least he 
abode in his cities, and the travellers could still safely walk 
by byways. But now— 

What strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 


In the ordinary course of things, unless other considera- 
tions prevail to regulate the process, the Road Board, the 
Local Authorities, the builders, the week-end villa dwellers, 
the manufacturers, the timber merchants and quarrymen, in 
the discharge of their duties and in the course of their legit- 
imate trades and pleasures, will complete the destruction of 
old England and leave a mechanized landscape for our 
descendants. Our grandchildren may then go in motor cars 
or aeroplanes or whatever the latest means of locomotion 
may be, but they will find no beauty through which to 
drive, no unspoiled woodland or mountain haunt to visit at 
week-ends and holidays—unless we now determine otherwise 
and are wise in time. 

I remember what was once a lovely road in Cornwall 
running between old Cornish banks of stone covered at 
Easter with primroses, A certain local authority there, in 
widening the road after the war, pulled down several miles 
of those banks on one side and replaced them by solid gray 
concrete, on which nothing can ever grow, a hideous profa- 
nation for all time to come. The pleasure in the drive is 
spoilt for miles. 

Many other public bodies, in widening paths or bridges, 
small or great, have substituted and still substitute concrete 
walls or rail-posts for the beautiful old stone walls of the 
country. Others have acted with more consideration. These 
problems of road widening, bridge construction, town plan- 
ning, building schemes of all sorts, are perpetually coming 
up before the local public bodies. So much depends on men 
and women of the right sort being elected to serve on them, 
and consenting to stand for election. Then and then only 
we shall get increasingly these questions for the preservation 
of beauty dealt with in the right spirit. Public bodies, I 
submit, are charged to preserve not only the public health 
but public amenities. Many of them know this and act on 
the principle. May their number increase. The powers 
that public bodies have to preserve amenities are being con- 
stantly increased by law, if only they would exercise these 
powers. Besides control over advertisements they now have 
considerable control of petrol pumps under the Petroleum 
(Consolidation) Act, 1928, Section II, which I commend 
to the notice of all interested in the esthetics of Filling-up 
Stations. 


There is, here in New York, one specially inter- 
esting example of the vision of a great town-planner 
that was disregarded and is now forever impossible 
of full achievement. In 1824 Colonel John 
Stevens, the manorial proprietor of Hoboken, im- 
plored the City of New York to buy the whole 
Hoboken water-front to preserve it perpetually as a 
park and recreation ground for the public. Every 
visitor to New York in those days, even the acrid 
Mrs. Trollope, commented on the Elysian Fields as 
perhaps the most remarkable rural beauty adjacent 
to any great city. As Colonel Stevens wrote, “So 
easily accessible, and where in a few minutes the 
dust, noise, and bad smells of the city may be ex- 
changed for the pure air, delightful shades and com- 
pletely rural scenery, through walks extending along 
the margin of the majestic Hudson to an extent 
of more than a mile. The beauties of which may 
at a small expense be made to surpass everything of 
the kind to be found anywhere.” 

Think, added Colonel Stevens what such a park 
would mean to New York a hundred years hence. 
That would have been 1924. We are thinking. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 


A Story With a Difference 


THE BOWERY MURDER. By Wirarp K. 

SmitH. New York: The Crime Club. 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by E:mer Davis 
R. WILLARD SMITH is not satisfied 
to write a mere mystery story—and 
thereby, no doubt, reads himself out of 
membership in the sect of true believers to whom no 
mystery story is mere. But the first thing about 
“Bowery Murder” is that it is an excellent mystery 
that mystifies you, and holds your interest, to the very 
end. Thomas Woodward, who had just beggared 
thousands of speculators by doing something on the 
stock market when they had expected him to do 
something else, was the most hated man in New 
York. On the night after this spectacular feat of 
financial skulduggery he was murdered. Ten thou- 
sand people wished they had done it; half a dozen 
people were present when it was done; three of them, 
in due course and one at a time, confessed to the 
murder. Who did it? There are the ingredients of 
a story that will keep you reading. 

To those whose addiction to mystery stories is 
tepid or intermittent there will be deeper interest in 
other aspects of Mr. Smith’s offering. The reader 
of the book gets it precisely as a newspaper reader 
would get it in real life—in a succession of news- 
paper stories, covering the whole field from the 
Times and the Evening Post to the tabloids and the 
blackmailing weeklies, complete with headlines, by- 
lines, and the occasional interpretive editorial. On 
this extremely complicated structure Mr. Smith must 
have spent three quarters of the work that went into 
his novel; and it is largely a labor lost because only 
newspapermen will appreciate it. The general 
reader, in so far as an ex-newspaperman can con- 
jecture his reaction, may find the story a little easier 
to follow in this familiar form than as a straight 
narrative, but he is not likely to care which paper 
sets forth each new development or what is the dif- 
ference between them, Mr. Smith presumably did 
this for his own amusement, and former reporters 
will find it immensely interesting. In the main, too, 
it is admirably done; here and there the exigencies 
of his plot require him to put into newspaper stories 
details that the fear of libel would probably keep out, 
and it may be doubted if the editorial page of the 
Evening Post, even under the present ownership, 
would speak of “ruination” when ruin is meant. But 
in the main Mr. Smith acquits himself very well in 
this immense if rather supererogatory labor. 

Of more enduring value is his picture of the 
actual conditions lying back of the investigation of a 
metropolitan murder mystery in which some of the 
figures have important political connections. His 
Inspector Carr who eventually unravels the mystery 
observes that the police in real life work from tips, 
not clues; as in fact they do. Not observation and 
deduction, but stool pigeons and the menace of the 
rubber hose, produce the larger part of our annual 
crop of detection and solution of crime. In this re- 
spect “Bowery Murder” is far afield from the ordin- 
ary mystery story, and very close to truth. It is 
almost perilously close to truth in its understanding 
of political backgrounds. If Mr. Smith talks in his 
sleep, some night he is going to tell the wrong person 
who killed Rothstein, and then the boys will take him 
for a ride. 
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The Pendulum Swings 


O the casual observer, it may well appear 

that many of the leaders of higher educa- 

tion in the United States are engaged in a 

wild scramble to emulate the supposed 
procedure of the Oxford-Cambridge colleges, just as 
a generation ago they seemed to be equally intent 
upon adopting the ideals and methods of the German 
university. ‘The programs of our educational con- 
ventions are replete with discussions of tutorial sys- 
tems, of honors, methods, of comprehensive exam- 
inations, of residential house plans, and of all the 
other paraphernalia of the English college. Even 
the newspaper press interests itself in these questions, 
from which fact we may argue an appreciable popu- 
lar interest. The so-called mass instruction methods 
of certain of the larger universities are pilloried in 
fine frenzy by impassioned orators and by supercilious 
essayists who are completely oblivious to, and proba- 
bly ignorant of, the disquieting experimental and ob- 
servational evidence suggesting that the virtues of 
the very small class have been much over-rated, or at 
least gravely misunderstood. This latest propaganda 
is generally conducted in a manner to spare our 
national pride by reason of its indisposition to ac- 
knowledge frankly the British origin of these devices 
which it promotes, and by its insistence that they are, 
of course, always modified to meet the peculiar 
genius of our people and our institutions, so that in 
effect they are original American procedures. 

In a large sense, no doubt, our cultural antece- 
dents, educational and otherwise, are all to be found 
in European institutions and ideals. Domestic self- 
esteem ought therefore not to be seriously wounded 
by any confession that this latest movement is highly 
imitative. But it is everywhere regarded as indiscreet 
to mention its English origin. And indeed, the most 
vocal of the present proponents rarely pause even to 
give Woodrow Wilson and Princeton credit for 
bringing the whole matter out of the realm of mere 
speculation and into that of actual practice. 
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It is not without interest that much of the same 
motive which instigated the earlier effort to emulate 
German ideals is now in evidence to remodel our 
colleges on English lines. It was impatience and 
disgust with the puerile schoolmasterly methods of 
the American college which impelled men—and 
especially those who had gone abroad and breathed 
deeply of the more inspiring atmosphere of the con- 
tinental universities—to insist on the cultivation of 
more scholarly aims, of larger intellectual liberty of 
study, and far more drastic standards of accomplish- 
ment than those which were found in American 
institutions, With full acknowledgment of the 
many unhappy consequences of this Teutonizing 
movement, its frequent forgetfulness of the art of 
teaching, its over-emphasis upon degrees and the 
other conventional marks of academic achievement, 
its not infrequent distortion of the conception of re- 
search and its place in the American scheme of edu- 
cation, it nevertheless accomplished great things and 
set us well forward on our path. In all institutions 
ambitious of high academic repute, it sounded the 
knell of the teacher devoid of solid scholarly train- 
ing. It stimulated tremendously the field of ad- 
vanced studies and it created the so-called “graduate 
school”—a somewhat anomalous American inven- 
tion, but one to which higher education in the 
United States is indebted for far the larger part of 
its substantial intellectual accomplishment in the last 
three or four decades. 

All intelligent observers of American educational 
conditions are aware that the American universities, 
and particularly the American colleges, were not 
ripe for the complete assimilation of Germanic meth- 
ods and ideals. In the first place, the German uni- 
versity could rest its training upon the solid founda- 
tion of the German gymnasium—an_ institution 
which still has no exact counterpart in the United 
States, and one which brought its students substan- 
tially up to the end of our second college year, with 
4 training far more generally thorough and severe 
than that received in our academies, high schools, and 
early college years. ‘To assume therefore, as was 
often done, that one could, with any great hope of 
general ‘success, introduce at the mid-point of the 
college course the procedure and aims of the Ger- 


man university was itself to anticipate the miraculous. 
The movement to superimpose these methods on the 
graduate of the four year American college, upon 
his entrance into one of our graduate schools, was 
far more rational and has been much more success- 
ful. Indeed, where the collegiate training has been 
sound, this procedure has abundantly justified itself. 
But as time passed, it became increasingly obvious, 
and hardly less in those institutions which had gone 
furthest in adopting the principles of the German 
university, than in those which had clung tenaciously 
to the stereotyped routine methods of the earlier 
American college, that all was not well in our edu- 
cational Zion. The graduates of our colleges were 
clearly, in many instances, devoid of any sound in- 
tellectual training in the mere processes of orderly 
thought, or in the exercise of mental initiative, and 
equally ill-equipped from the point of view of solid 
mastery of any appreciable body of intellectual ma- 
terial. The contrast in all these respects was most 
vividly sensed by the students themselves immediately 
upon their entrance into the stronger professional 
schools, where at once they found themselves sub- 
jected to demands of an altogether different order 
of severity from that of the college and with results 
which were often most revealing in the disclosure 
of tastes and abilities previously unsuspected, to say 
nothing of the tragedies precipitated when a youth, 
grown self-complacent by academic success too easily 
won, found himself cast out with the unscholarly re- 
fuse rejected by the professional school staff. 

The swing of the pendulum which we are now 
observing toward the more individualistic methods 
of instruction peculiar to Oxford-Cambridge pro- 
cedure, and the effort to see to it that the college 
graduate has faced and mastered some really solid 
body of well-knit and closely inter-related material 
as an evidence of his fitness to receive the bachelor’s 
degree of his institution, and so to pass on either to 
the advanced work of the professions or to the im- 
mediate tasks of the business world—this effort really 
reflects, as indicated above, much the same educa- 
tional ideal and intent which motivated the earlier 
Germanic movement. It is not dictated simply by a 
desire to promote scholarship merely as such, al- 
though that is no negligible part of its aim, but 
quite as much by a desire to make sure that the col- 
lege and the university alike give to their students 
a sound and well-considered training, whose results 
for the strengthening of the fabric of a man’s mind 
and character cannot be challenged. 

How far these British methods will prove success- 
ful with American students under existing condi- 
tions, it is yet too early to predict. But there are 
certain obvious difficulties to be faced which will 
occur to anyone acquainted with the prevailing cir- 
cumstances in our institutions of higher education. 
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The most serious obstacle to bringing these highly 
individualistic methods into general vogue—grant- 
ing to them, for the sake of argument, all that their 
most enthusiastic proponents claim, a concession one 
could hardly make, if a final balance were at once 
to be struck—is the impossibility of finding the 
necessary number of competent teachers or tutors. 
Even under current conditions, and with methods 
which permit the frequent use of large lecture 
courses, it is well-nigh impossible to obtain in suffi- 
cient number men adequately trained, and especially 
men of proper personality, to carry on effectively the 
work of the various institutions. ‘There are men 
who succeed well in teaching smaller groups, who 
are relatively unsuccessful in dealing with large 
classes, and the converse is true. It does not at all 
follow that men accustomed to the prevalent meth- 
ods of classroom instruction can, or will, easily ad- 
just themselves to tutorial methods. It is not so much 
that the one type of instructor is intellectually intrin- 
sically superior to the other, it is rather a question 
of the psychology of the individual teacher. Many 
men are stimulated by the presence of a large class 
and produce results which are quite beyond those 
that they are normally capable of achieving when 
dealing either with small groups, or with individual 
students. The téte-d-téte type of situation is to some 
men distinctly inhibiting in its effect—and this is 
true of students as well as of instructors, but in the 
case of the instructor this circumstance is much more 


fatal for the success of the method as a general de- 
vice. In other words, it would be quite impossible 
even with the best will in the world and with the 
universal desire to resort to tutorial methods, to 
secure promptly the necessary increase in teaching 
personnel to carry out this program in any general 
way. A few institutions have made a serious effort 
to adopt the plan on an appreciable scale, but they 
have found it hard to do. 

A difficulty closely connected with the preceding 
and quite as grave in its consequences is the financial 
cost of these more individual systems of instruction, 
which obviously require more men to deal with any 
given number of students than do the methods now 
commonly prevalent. If they are to be successful 
at all, it can only be through the employment of 
men of real intellectual power and of attractive and 
forceful personality—men who cannot possibly be 
secured for meagre salaries and with the obligation 
to carry over-heavy schedules. Our colleges are hav- 
ing sufficient difficulty as it is to finance their present 
teaching program. 

These two obstacles taken together, and there are 
others only less serious which might be mentioned, 
render it substantially impossible that there should 
be more than a slow adopting of these tutorial 
methods of instruction. This is perhaps not to be 
regretted, for as I indicated in an earlier paragraph, 
there are being accumulated many evidences to indi- 
cate that the common assumption that large classes 
inevitably imply inferior work is quite unfounded. 
That there are certain types of advantage in the more 
individualistic procedure, when carried on by men 
of genuine intellectual force, advantages which are 
perhaps not entirely mensurable by ordinary stand- 
ards and methods, may indeed be admitted; but it is 
certainly by no means to be accepted as a truism that 
sheer intellectual discipline and achievement of high 
order may not be secured by other less costly methods. 
For after all, the enduring values of education are 
fundamentally a result of the student’s own effort, 
and this may .be elicited with a marked degree of 
success under the most divergent conditions. Not 
a few brilliant scholars have been practically self- 
taught. 
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Another consideration which must not be lost 
sight of is the danger that a tutorial system, if not 
conducted with great skill and sense of responsibility, 
may, as a caustic Scotch university critic of the Eng- 
lish system once scornfully said to me, “degenerate 
into mere spoon feeding.” ‘This danger is the curse 
of the “tutoring school” as an educational device and 
of all schools that merely train their boys to pass 
examinations. If a teacher knows that the success, 
or failure, of his students in critical examinations— 
especially when set by others—is going to be em- 
ployed as the principal test of his skill as a tutor, he 
is bound to be confronted by a dilemma which will 
gravely tax his intellectual and moral integrity. Shall 
he conscientiously and uncompromisingly try to give 
to his men the best education he can, or shall he train 
them to pass examinations? In theory the two aims 
and the two results might well be identical; in 
practice it is very rare that they are. ‘The successful 
tutor who becomes a mere cram master will enjoy a 
wide, if ambiguous, popularity and fame. But it 
is quite certain that he will often be rendering his 
students a serious disservice. 

In contrast with the dangers and difficulties of 
these aspects of the English pedagogical procedure, 
there are few, or no, corresponding drawbacks to 
their collegiate residential system, unless perhaps it 
be expense. To be sure, as administered at Oxford 
and Cambridge, it involves a kind and degree of 
surveillance over personal habits which American 
students would, in general, not tolerate. Picture, for 
example, the devastation wrought in the prevalent 
American collegian’s habits, if he were required to be 
safely tucked away inside the college gates each night 
by nine or ten o'clock. The local movie industry 
would probably wither and pass into immediate bank- 
ruptcy. Our college authorities may surely be 
counted upon to temper this biting British disciplinary 
wind to the shorn American lamb. But in the 
measure in which the system makes it possible for 
students and teachers to meet one another on the basis 
of the simple social intimacies of daily life, under a 
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common roof, it holds out innumerable advantages 
over the prevailing American practices—to say 
nothing of the procedure of the continental uni- 
versity. Moreover, it has in it the possibility, though 
not of necessity the assurance, of affording the quiet 
and serious type of student a real opportunity to 
share in a finer kind of community life than the 
average American college at present offers; to give 
to it, and to gain from it, values which, under exist- 
ing conditions, are often completely sacrificed. In 
the welter of so-called extra-curriculum activities, 
many of them essentially banal, such men are often 
submerged and wholly lost to sight. 

How quickly our students will adjust themselves 
to the conditions of the English residential system, 
where established, just how they will knit into such 
arrangements their present varied social organiza- 
tions, and how far these organizations will be found 
intrinsically incompatible with the new conditions— 
all this remains for actual experience to disclose. 
These are in essence psychological issues, and the 
predominance of good or ill will promises to de- 
termine the rapidity and satisfactoriness of the solu- 
tions adopted. Where students are keen to discover 
reasonable adjustments, they will certainly be found. 
Where they are averse to any modification of pre- 
vailing practices, friction and trouble will inevitably 
ensue. Meantime, it is fair to say that few 
thoughtful observers of current American college 
practices, in the matter of social organization, look 
upon them with unmitigated enthusiasm. They have 
their good points, but almost all of them have grave 
and serious defects. 

However doubtful one may be concerning the ex- 
tent to which these modified English collegiate pro- 
cedures will improve the output of such of our col- 
leges as are attempting to adopt them, in whole or 
in part, one must at least be grateful for the effort. 
There is, in my judgment, every reason to believe 
that they will bring about material benefits, as they 
have already done in many institutions which have 
experimented with them; although for the reasons 
earlier indicated, I feel sure that it will be impossible 
rapidly to undertake any general and thoroughgoing 
adoption of the tutorial procedure, even if the case 
were clearer than it is for a wholesale acceptance of 
the educational principle involved. The comprehen- 
sive examination, and the program of studies which 
it presupposes, stands on its own feet and has my un- 
mitigated approval. If it can be sufficiently de- 
veloped, it may ultimately overturn our educationally 
vicious system of course credits as a method of secur- 
ing and evaluating education. 

We may accredit the rapid spread of interest in 
the whole British collegiate program in no small part 
to the tremendous inrush of college students follow- 
ing the war. Princeton had much earlier entered 
upon its tutorial program, followed hesitantly and 
in greater or less degree by one or two other institu- 
tions. But when, after the war, classes doubled and 
trebled in size, the problem of dividing the teaching 
units into smaller groups became acute and the stage 
was forthwith set for the active promotion of the 
highly individualistic methods of the English system. 
This has fortunately resulted in a great variety of 
experimental procedures, with a sort of supervised- 
group-study method at one end of the line, and a 
completely isolated individual procedure at the other, 
with an intermediate form represented by the tutor 
meeting small groups for conference at stated in- 
tervals. In this, as in other educational fields, 
thoughtful and intelligently controlled experimenta- 
tion covering a period of years is extremely desirable. 
Out of it all we may reasonably hope will come 
genuine and substantial improvement in our colle- 
giate organization and methods, When we are 
through with it, perhaps it will appear to be as much 
continental as English. It may suggest the gymna- 
sium and the lycée, as much as it does the English 
college; or perhaps it will have been so modified 
and so changed from any of its forebears that we 
shall have to recognize it as a distinctly American 
product. 

To many thoughtful observers, all these issues will 
seem to center upon methods rather than upon the 
more important subject of the content and objectives 
of collegiate education, Why trouble, they say, how 
you are to gain your ends, until you have dissipated 


the confusion and uncertainty which now enshrouds 
your purposes? What are you really trying to do? 
Are you seeking a suitable kind of education for the 
ordinary intelligent citizen, or are you seeking 
primarily to train leaders? Is your philosophy of 
higher education aristocratic, or is it democratic? Do 
you conceive the colleges as properly the home of 
the children of the upper classes (whatever that may 
mean in America) where an agreeable social experi- 
ence may be indulged for four years, or do you re- 
gard them as the centers of a robust intellectual life 
to be enjoyed by all who possess the qualifications of 
mind and character enabling them to profit by the 
opportunities offered? Are you uncompromisingly 
committed to a stereotyped conception of “liberal” 
education, or do you recognize, as a force to be ex- 
ploited, the unquestioned dynamic of vocational and 
professional interests? 

These are all pertinent and significant questions, 
though I cannot discuss them at this time. The 
effort to answer them will doubtless keep the educa- 
tional pendulum swinging vigorously for many a 
day to come. Meantime, the present policies which 
I have been discussing are generally predicated on 
principles which demand that we shall more certainly 
and more effectively than at present develop in our 
students genuine intellectual initiative and the power 
to think clearly and independently for themselves; 
that, among other methods, we shall make a begin- 
ning toward these ends by giving them large liberty 
of action and then holding them for a substantial 
mastery of some field of knowledge in which they 
have evinced interest. Incidentally it is assumed that 
they will be given opportunity to gain acquaintance 
with the most significant features of human culture 
and civilization and the great germinative ideas on 
which our intellectual universe rests. Not less, is it 
intended to bring them appreciatively into the 
presence of great art and great literature, that they 
may discern how the human spirit expresses itself 
in its most purely creative moods. We are particu- 
larly solicitous to discover and call out whatever 
powers they may themselves possess for really crea- 
tive achievement. 

A large order? Yes, but anything less offers a 
precarious foundation on which to build serious in- 
tellectual accomplishment, and it is surely not too 
ambitious a program for institutions which constitute 
the capstone of our educational system. If a more 
extended exploitation of English collegiate methods 
will further any or all of these aims, by all means 
let us have it. If an extension of continental methods 
will assist, let us have that. If improvement and 
modification of our own more indigenous procedure 
will do it, let us have that too. Education is cer- 
tainly a field where one may properly shun uniform- 
ity and encourage diversity. By their fruits we must 
in any case judge each system, and we are bound by 
whatever methods to secure more creditable results 
than we are now achieving. 





The author of the foregoing discussion, James 
Rowland Angell, psychologist and President of 
Yale University, is one of the foremost educators 
in America, He was for many years professor of 
psychology and dean of the university faculties in 
the University of Chicago, was its acting President 
from 1918-1919, and since 1921 has been President 
of Yale. He has been exchange professor to the 
Sorbonne, member of the Psychological Committee 
of the National Research Council, President of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement. He is the author of 
“Psychology” and “Chapters from the Modern Psy- 
chology.” 





Cultural Change 
OUR CHANGING CIVILIZATION. By Joun 
HEMAN RANDALL, JR. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes. 1929. $3. 
Reviewed by Henry Pratr FarIrcHILD 
New York University 

OW can one summarize a book that is it- 
self a summary of the whole sweep of 
cultural change, and social thought and 
emotion, over a stretch of two and a half millen- 


niums? ‘There is scarcely a page in this volume that 
deserves attention less than every other page, scarcely 
a séntence that is not full of suggestion and indis- 
pensable to a comprehensive grasp of the message as 
a whole. This is a work to be read, not reviewed. 

Yet there is a single thought running through the 
entire volume, a unitary principle of interpretation 
giving coherence and continuity to the immense array 
of facts and allusions. It is something like this: 
Man’s practical technique for making his living and 
gratifying his wants, and his philosophy of the nature 
and meaning of life are two separate, but closely 
related realities. The former is chronologically 
antecedent to, and dominant over, the latter. It is 
also much more dynamic and progressive. The arts 
of life are essentially cumulative; in both their ma- 
terial and their systematic aspects they character- 
istically build on what has gone before. By a sort of 
geometric progression they achieve spectacular and 
constantly expanding proportions. But man’s central 
philosophy and code of ultimate values are closely 
integrated with his human nature, and inherent hu- 
man nature changes slowly, if at all. 

As a consequence, man is always building up an 
external civilization wholly disproportionate to his 
ability to comprehend the meaning of it, or to use 
it either wisely or well, and the great problem of 
humanity from time immemorial has been to main- 
tain at least a workable correlation between man 
and his devices. Unless some kind of an adjustment 
can be accomplished, disintegration is inevitable. 
Fortunately, as already observed, philosophic and 
cultural abstractions eventually give way, though 
tardily and inertly. A religious system that wor- 
ships lascivious and sensuous gods cannot survive the 
coming of a genuinely monogamic family organiza- 
tion; the doctrines of just price and the sinfulness 
of usury fight a losing battle against a rapidly grow- 
ing commercialism; social procedures based on magic 
and superstition fade away in the presence of reason 
and science. 

But while these adjustments are made, simply be- 
cause they must be made, they always involve strain 
and waste in the community, and immeasurable re- 
volt and disaster on the part of individuals. It is the 
function of the élite to promote as effectively as pos- 
sible the speed and smoothness of the transitions. 
Certain of these readjustments have been of such 
significance that they have given their names to great 
cultural epochs, the Reformation, the Renaissance, 
the Age of Reason; Romanticism, the Enlighten- 
ment. It is natural that we should think of each 
of these in terms of stress of some sort or other. 

The twentieth century situation differs from those 
that have gone before largely because of that very 
cumulative character of invention that has been men- 
tioned. The rate at which civilization outruns hu- 
manity is vastly greater than ever before. Science 
and the machine lay heavier demands upon human 
resourcefulness and adaptability than any previous 
accomplishments, For the time being, it looks as if 
the very fabric of society were cracking under the 
strain. We understand so much better how to make 
goods than we do how to use them! 

These ideas are not exclusive with Professor 
Randall. Something of the sort has been apper- 
ceived by more than one modern thinker, and more 
or less convincingly expressed by some, notably by 
Raymond B. Fosdick in his penetrating work, “The 
Old Savage in the New Civilization.” But perhaps 
nowhere has the great historical setting, and the tor- 
tuous antecedents, of the present situation been so 
illuminatingly set forth as in the present volume. 
It is encouraging to note, moreover, that the author 
is not wholly pessimistic as to the outcome. “Yet if 
we are forced to confess failure, it will be the first 
time men have been unable to adapt themselves to the 
conditions of their lives.” But only by the most rig- 
orous application of the keenest intelligence and the 
sanest morality that mankind can muster can this 
adaptation be achieved. 





The recent announcement of the King’s birthday 
honors carried the order of merit for Robert Bridges, 
poet laureate since 1913 and for John Galsworthy. 
A knighthood was awarded to Gordon Craig, who 
has made important contributions to stage designing 
and scenic effects. 
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Books of Special Interest 


The Vials of Voodooism 


BLACK MAGIC. By Pavut Morano. 
Translated from the French by HAMISH 
Mites, New York: The Viking Press. 
1929. $3. 

Reviewed by UFFINGTON VALENTINE 


AUL MORAND’S attitude towards the 
negro is typically Gallic in its absence 
of those prejudices which are apt to enter 
into our own view of him. His book con- 
sists of a group of negro studies which 
gain value from the detachment of their 
author, and which had their inception in 
the fascination exerted upon him by jazz. 
Drawn by the ineluctable urge of the music 
he traveled over half the globe and visited 
nearly two score negro countries, The 
knowledge of negro nature and the occult 
powers that possess it gained from his wan- 
derings he has set down in this book. 
Unstinted pains are not, however, always 
attended by adequate reward. The voo- 
dooism that M. Morand divined lay at the 
background of jazz largely remained, de- 
spite his assiduous efforts to uncover its 
sources, the mystery it was to him before 
he set forth on his journeying. What one 
finds in “Black Magic” is not an interpre- 
tation of voodooism, but merely a vivid 
dramatization of its effects. However, the 
volume is not meant to be a scientific ex- 
position of negro thaumaturgics, and per- 
haps one should not complain if the revalua- 
tion of the negro’s soul is not what might 
be expected from the writer’s contacts with 
it under such varied circumstances. At best, 
research into the spiritual make-up of 
primitive natures leads to impasses; their 
depths are instinctively guarded. What such 
research has for the most part brought to 
light is the fear-motive that dominates the 
primitive mind, the belief in the inimicali- 
ties of life, in an evil power that must be 
propitiated and thwarted. 


se St 


This Paul Morand realizes and he has 
made it the thesis of the first story of his vol- 
ume. In it he demonstrates the persistence of 
fear as a spiritual dominant even in evolved 
negro types subjected to highly civilized in- 


fluence. The story revolves about a Lousi- 
ana-born negress whose dancing has made 
her the idol of Paris. The triumph of 
her position, all that she has imbibed from 
white surroundings, falls away under the 
atavistic terror aroused by discovering a 
“voodoo hand” in her bed. She seeks the 
evil-warding prophylactics of a _ witch- 
doctor, goes to a negro sabbat, and there, 
thrown into hypnosis, she receives an omin- 
ous message from her dying grandmother 
that carries her back to her birthplace, where 
the shadows of voodooism close in on her. In 
a spasmodic endeavor to defy them she takes 
a Mississippi ferry-boat, with the intention 
of returning to Paris. But voodooistic fore- 
warning confirms itself. She is drowned in 
the river. The story has more of the ac- 
cessories of negro necromancy and its pre- 
ventatives than appear elsewhere in the 
book. 2s 

The second tale is one to which Ameri- 
cans are likely to take exception, though it 
is inferable that Paul Morand classes the 
woman who figures in it among the psycho- 
neurotics rather than holds her typical of 
American femininity. The story plays on 
the French Riviera, where a negro, a band 
leader at a casino, is found on the roadside 
riddled with bullets, with a paper hav- 
ing’the words “Respect for White Women! 
K. K. K.,” pinned to his shirtfront, and in 
his arms a white woman from Charleston, 
South Carolina. The story is in large part 
a monologue of self-justification on the 
woman’s part, with interjections by her au- 
ditor that bring out frankly the clashing 
American and French points of view about 
miscenegation and all that pertains to it. 
There is much food for thought in the story. 
Though written in a polemical vein, it is 
as dramatically effective as any in the vol- 
ume. 

American feeling in regard to the negro 
is the subject of two other stories. In both 
is unsparingly presented the persecution that 
is the fate of the educated, well-mannered, 
white-skinned members of the negro race 
who have sought social acceptance in white 
circles. The negro’s facile reversion to race 
primitiveness is the theme of a third story, 
“Syracuse, or the Panther-Man.” That M. 
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The 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
by Lytton Strachey 
“Merely the best book of (to be conservative) the 1928-1929 


.’—Corey Forp, Vanity Fair. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert 
“The best life of Mary in English."—N. Y. Sun. 
praised without reservation.”—N. Y. Times. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
Prairie Years 
by Carl Sandburg 


The N. Y. Times said of the 2-vol. edition:—“Will become 
a permanent part of American literature.” 1 Vol. Ed. $5.00 
MYTHS AFTER LINCOLN 
by Lloyd Lewis 
“If you are interested in folk-lore, in Lincoln, in the history 
of America, buy Myths After Lincoln.”—Outlook. 

BRYAN 
by M. R. Werner 
“Thrilling reading ...A great subject for a book and 
Werner has made the most of it.”—ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS. 
HUNCER FICHTERS 
by Paul de Kruif 


“The suspense of good detective stories and the thrill of 
heroic adventure.”—N. Y. Times. $3.00 


HERMAN MELVILLE 
by Lewis Mumford 


“The best biography of a man of letters yet written by an 
American.”—Tuomas Beer, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


SAINT PAUL 
by Emile Baumann 


“Beautifully written, the mighty apostle is made to live and 
move before us..—EpMUND CHAFFEE, Outlook. $3.50 


LAST CHANCES, LAST CHANCES 
by Henry W. Nevinson 


“A rare understanding, an exquisite pen, and a glorious sense 
of humor.”—Oswatp Vittarp, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 









Ill., $3.75 





“To be 
Ill., $500 









$3.50 







$3.50 











$3.50 
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Morand entertains doubt of the negro’s 
value as a factor of civilization may be de- 
duced from the outstanding story of the 
group, “The Black Tsar,” in which, in the 
vein of Swift’s Voyages of Gulliver, he 
creates a future negro-ruled West Indian 
republic. In Occide, its hero, he apparently 
forecasts what, in his opinion, would be the 
result of dominance by the negro. ‘Abso- 
lute power intoxicates him,” he says. “It 
gives reign to his instincts, and his will to 
power explodes.” 





A Way of Life 
NATURAL CONDUCT. By Epwin BINc- 
HAM COPELAND. Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press. 1929. $3.50. 
Reviewed by RALPH M, EaTON 
Harvard University 


Darwin did not extend his theory of 
the evolution of species through the elim- 
ination of the unfit into the moral field, 
and Thomas Huxley, his great contempo- 
rary, protested vigorously against the idea 
that “the survival of the fittest” has an 
ethical significance. But many social phi- 
losophers of the nineteenth century drew 
moral corollaries from Darwinism, believ- 
ing that a “scientific” ethics had at last 
been discovered. Mr. E. B. Copeland’s 
“Natural Conduct” lays down these corol- 
laries again with the same conviction that 
ethics can be made simple and scientific, be- 
ing founded on something more tangible 
than an aspiration toward a good that no 
man can define. The arguments against 
Darwinism in morals are thickly sewn 
through the ethical writings of the last 
sixty years; Huxley’s “Evolution and 
Ethics” is probably the best of all. Mr. 
Copeland considers no arguments against his 
position. He puts forward without ques- 
tion the following premises, that “practical 
ethics is an application of biological 
science,” “Good conduct is all conduct fa- 
vorable or conducive to survival”; “the 
basic principle is that, under any possible 
set of conditions, the best conduct will be 
that which tends most effectively toward 
the permanence of life”; “every virile race 
of men hopes and tries to live forever. 
Each generation is ambitious to be followed 
by a succession of generations of descendants 
growing more numerous as time passes, and 
to insure a chance for these descendants to 
live. This ambition is the basic motive 
which underlies our conduct.” 

es 

The picture of a world populated by 
tribes of human beings struggling to per- 
petuate themselves, practising the virtues of 
temperance, courage, monogamy, in order 
that other human beings may perpetuate 
themselves and practise these virtues and so 
give birth to numerous and strong progeny, 
is Mr. Copeland’s idea of perfection. The 
manner of life of bacteria is frequently 
mentioned, but the reader is not reminded 
that after the races of men have disappeared 
from the earth a few triumphant germs will 
remain; they will have proved themselves 
the fittest to survive. 

Sheer life is not the goal of life. The 
fragile values of poetry, friendship, beauty, 
and knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
are worth a million organisms writhing and 
procreating in the grip of the will to live. 
Mr. Copeland quotes from Aristotle, “but 
surely the good of things is that which pre- 
serves them,” and neglects to speak of Aris- 
totle’s conception of the highest good, dis- 
interested contemplation of the universe, a 
complete detachment from the struggle for 
life, akin to the vision of the poet or the 
mystic. 

es 

An ethics of this type reduces itself to 
tautologies. The author sometimes uses the 
term “good” as if it had a significance in 
itself, which most people suppose that it 
has; and then he turns his statements into 
tautologies, robbing them of their meaning, 
by his definition of “good.” “A race which 
practices habits that are bad—a bad habit is 
one which endangers survival—will be ex- 
terminated, and the bad habit will go with 
it. A race with good habits—a good habit 
is one conducive to survival—will be pre- 
served, by virtue of its good vhabits.” In 
other words, a race that practises habits that 
endanger survival will not survive, and one 
that practises habits conducive to survival 
will survive. The plain moral fact is that 
a very good race may perish and a wicked 
one live on, for the most powerful is not 
necessarily the best. 

To those who can accept the premises the 
book will be an honest and simple presenta- 
tion of a way of life close to nature; to 
those who cannot accept the premises it will 
have missed the whole point of man’s 
struggle for a distant perfection. 


The Story of Fay House 
By Curistiva H. BAKER 


Old New England is between 
the covers of this book; for 
Mrs. Baker has here conjured 
up a complete panorama of the 
interests and occupations of 
those who lived during 133 
years in Fay House, the centre 
of Radcliffe College, and upon 
the land for 295 years. It is a 
book to delight not only the 
graduates and friends of Rad- 


cliffe, but also everyone inter- 
ested in the historic past of New 
England. Among the names it 
recalls are Edward Everett, Ma- 


ria Fay, Professor Sophocles, 

Joseph McKean, Thomas Went- 

worth Higginson, and Wolcott 

Gibbs. There are nine illustra- 

tions. $2.00 a copy. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


2 RanpALL HALi 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE FORMS of 
love, 


Life and death, and the oath, obscenity and 
the orgy—these are some of the curious 
subjects that Ernest Crawley delves into in 
SAVAGES AND SEX. You remember 
his now famous The Mystic Rose? Here 
are more of the author’s best papers on 
kindred subjects—edited by Theodore 
Besterman. $4.00 


WHAT shall chil- 
dren profit 


A man? Lorna Doons Beers answers in 
the Dutton Prize Book for June, A HUM- 
BLE LEAR. “All of the characters in the 
book are important. Mrs. Beers does not 
write of a character without lending it out- 
line and substance and a definite per- 
sonality. . . Even the old cat in Iry 
Tilden’s store, with eight batches of kit- 
tens scratched up to her credit, is there 
and is remembered. A HUMBLE LEAR 
is a book that is absorbing because it is 
real."—N. Y. Times. By the author of 
Prairie Fires. $2.50 


ORIENTAL eyes 


are sharp.... 


They see a great deal in THE STORY 
OF HASSAN, by John Anthony. Roguery, 
theft, robbery, intrigue, attempted murder, 
interspersed with irony, wit and humor— 
you'll find them all in this gay novel of an 
Indian village. If you enjoyed The Arabian 
Nights, you will enjoy THE STORY OF 
HASSAN. $2.50 


WASTE spaces 
give up 


A story of peril and adventure. WHEN 
FUR WAS KING, by Henry John Moberly 
and W. B. Cameron, is a first-hand vivid 
account of life and times in Northern 
Canada that have entirely disappeared. It 
is a record of the wild, white country. It 
is truth. It is history. Crackle of ice, 
thunder of buffalo, spat of bullets, struggle 
of trapped animals—these fill the pages of 
WHEN FUR WAS KING. $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INc. 








SHAKESPEARE 
What He Means to You 
By NATHAN KAUFMAN 


“Clearly arranged and succinctly written. 
The book would make an admirable gift to 
people who think themselves not ‘clever,’ or 
‘literary,’ or ‘high-brow’ enough to enjoy 
Shakespeare.** 

—tLondon Times. 


. a business man's tribute to the ever- 
quickening quality of the supreme poet's 
mind to those whose occupations are other- 
wise removed from scholarship.” 

—N. Y. Times. 
$2.00 at any bookstore or 


RAYMOND BOOK COMPANY 
20 Broad Street, New York 
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Foreign Literature 


The Social Gospel 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE SOCIAL 
GOSPEL IN AMERICA. By W. A. 
VissER ’r Hoort. Haarlem. 1928. 


Reviewed by H. D. HILL 


T has become a fashionable truism that 

Puritanism is superannuated. In con- 
trast with the Puritan preoccupation with the 
individual, its introspection upon sin and 
the horrors of hell and its feeling of awe 
before a remote and terrible God, the mod- 
ern mood favors a social gospel in which 
the relationships of the individual and not 
his inner life are the primary objects of 
consideration and in which an evolutionary 
optimism believes in the Christianization of 
all aspects of our democratic mass society 
with the aid of an interested and accessible 
God. It is demonstrably true that the so- 
cial gospel, with its relation to “welfare” 
and “service” as ideals, has permeated the 
present community in a fashion parallel to 
the generalized influence of Puritanism in 
the New England world. Puritanism was 
the aggressive mood of the early years of 
the eighteenth century; the ideal of the 
social gospel is that of the beginning of the 
twentieth. It is a reflection of the Ameri- 
can tendency to accept change and forget 
continuity that no American writer has 
made an attempt to trace the events of the 
transition from one to the other as a history 
of the religious development of a nation. 
Such a study is now at hand, from a Dutch 
student who has passed considerable time in 
the United States. 

The definition of the social gospel with 
which Mr. ’t Hooft starts is that of Mr. 
Shailer Matthews, “the application of the 
teaching of Jesus and the total message of 
the Christian salvation to society, the 
economic life, and the social institutions 
such as the state, the family, as well as to 
individuals,” but he suggests that it is “more 
than an application of Christian principles 
to society; it is also an application of social 
principles to Christianity; or to put it 
shortly: it is a form of interpenetration of 
religious and social thought.” And he sets 
himself to discover the steps by which this 
type of gospel, which he regards as a dis- 
tinctively American manifestation, developed 
on the new continent out of a variety of 
European backgrounds. He treats the sub- 
ject under the headings of The Puritan 
Background; the Contribution of the En- 
lightenment; the Contribution of Revival- 
ism; the Contribution of Science. 


es 


If one were to select the most interesting 
sections of his study they might perhaps be 
these, It is an arresting fact to learn how 
far back the kernel of modernism is to be 
found. Critics of Puritanism ordinarily 
ignore that if the theology of Jonathan 
Edwards voiced in general the ideas of the 
Puritans who considered themselves “sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God,” it 
nevertheless contained elements of the mood 
which was to follow two hundred years 
later,—“God in seeking His Glory, seeks the 
good of His Creatures; because the emana- 
tion of His Glory (which He seeks and de- 
lights in, as He delights in Himself and His 
own eternal glory) implied the communi- 
cated excellency and happiness of His crea- 
tures.’ The existence of these two phases 
of Edwards’s philosophy is not a discovery 
of Mr. ’t Hooft, but the emphasis which 
he places upon the second is illuminating. 

There is one point, moreover, at which 
the book breaks ground that is quite new, 
namely its treatment of the influence of the 
Enlightenment on American thought, its im- 
portation through such men as Jefferson and 
Franklin, and its permeation of the religious 
sphere. He considers that the this-worldly 
orientation of the rationalist view of life 
had at least three results which contributed 
to the coming social gospel; it shifted the 
ruling emphasis from theology to ethics; it 
began a deliberate substitution of humanistic 
for transcendent elements in theology; and 
it brought about a distinctly new and 
optimistic view of human nature, which was 
subsequently strengthened by the evolution- 
ary aspect of the organic sciences. 

But Mr. ’t Hooft does more than trace 
the background of the social gospel. In his 
final chapter he deduces from the writings 
of the movement an outline of its theology, 
and offers a critique of its assumptions. The 
failure of the movement to define its God 
directly has been perhaps one of its signific- 
ant characteristics: it has conceived Him to 
be so immanent in the social relations of 
men that an analysis of Him as “other” has 
not appeared necessary. Mr. ’t Hooft quotes 
the summary of Professor M. C. Otto in 


saying that “It is inevitable that America, 
historically the foremost exponent of the 
democratic ‘urge’ and ‘outreach’ of the 
universe, and only yesterday the leader in 
making the world safe for democracy, shall 
presently engage in the larger task of mak- 
ing God safe for democracy. This is the 
heart of the new theology,” and supports it 
with the following citation from Rauschen- 
busch. “The worst thing that could hap- 
pen to God would be to remain an auto- 
crat while the world is moving on towards 
democracy!” He ends with questioning 
whether a God that does not offer a con- 
trast to the problems in which society is 
involved, and a God belief in whom is not 
primarily a matter of personal faith, can 
be the source of a gospel, even a social 
gospel. 

The book is definitely a contribution to 
the history of American thought; its ap- 
praisal of the interaction of the various 
forces in the development of religious ideas 
is a matter of considerable subtlety. One 
element is perhaps underrated, the economic. 
There are two aspects in which it possibly 
deserves rather more consideration than Mr. 
*t Hooft sees fit to give it. The very fact 
that the wealth of a new continent made 
the conditions of life less rigorous than in 
Europe has tended to make the sweat of the 
brow aspect of the Fall less real to succeed- 
ing generations than it was to the Puritans, 
and contributed to the confusion between 
God’s Own Country and Eden expressed in 
the social gospel. Beyond that, the whole- 
hearted devotion of the American to the 
capitalization of the resources around him 
may be claimed to have produced a this- 
worldly orientation of his thoughts inde- 
pendently of any intellectual stimulus: there 
is a rationalism which derives from the 
hand and the eye as well as that which 
comes from the mind. But we continually 
hear a great deal, and perhaps enough, of 
these things. What we hear about less fre- 
quently, and the fact the analysis of which 
makes this work worth while, is the process 
by which God and the world are equated 
in the explanation of life offered by the 
dominant group in contemporary religion, 
and the extent to which this equation, by de- 
stroying a necessary contrast, takes away 
the most profound dynamic in spiritual 
achievement. 





A Night of Fear 


LEVIATHAN. By JuLien GREEN. Paris: 
Plon. 1929. 12 francs. 
Reviewed by THEODORE Purpy, JR. 


T#® Franco-American literary phenom- 

enon that is Julien Green is by now 
sufficiently well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic to lend considerable interest to the 
appearance of his third novel, which has 
just been published in French. 

Like all of his books, “Léviathan” is 
gloomy, but, unlike “Avarice House” and 
“Adrienne Mesurat,” it is also complicated 
in plot and somewhat obscure and difficult 
in construction. Briefly, the subject is as 
follows: A young professor, Paul Guéret, 
unhappily married, leaves Paris to settle 
with his wife in a small provincial town, 
where he has received a position as agent 
for one of the great landholders of the 
district, M. Grosgeorge. ‘The atmosphere 
of the place and the character of his em- 
ployer and his wife, rich, vulgar, and 
thoroughly hypocritical, combine to make 
his life miserable. He turns for consolation 
to a young girl of the town, Angéle. 
Nominally a laundress, this curious person 
serves in reality as a kind of decoy em- 
ployed by the proprietress of a restaurant 
to draw clients and keep them interested by 
her personal charms. Through Angéle all 
the gossip of the town reaches this woman, 
Mme. Londe, who plays an important part 
in the story, and is a kind of personifica- 
tion of curiosity in its most highly de- 
veloped state. Her interest in the restaurant 
is thus less founded on pecuniary bases than 
on a consuming desire to keep in contact 
with all that goes on in the neighborhood. 
When Guéret learns through her and her 
clients what Angéle’s real occupation is, a 
violent scene of jealousy ensues, culminat- 
ing in his striking her. At the sight of 
her blood-stained face he is overtaken by 
panic terror, and rushes away to spend the 
night in flight through the streets of the 
little town, as if already pursued by his 
crime. 

This night of fear is the most extra- 
ordinary thing in “Léviathan,” and one of 
the most successful things Green has yet 
done. In his flight Guéret encounters an 
old beggar, imagines he is being followed, 
and threatened by him. His mad panic in- 


creasing, he kills the man, and finally hides 
till morning in a coal yard. The horrors 
of this scene, improbable as they are in 
reality, are conveyed with such power, at 
once macabre and realistic, that in the end 
they convince by sheer despotic force, At 
last he seeks refuge in his room refusing 
to emerge under any circumstances. 

A break in the narrative carries the reader 
back to Angéle, who has been forced to 
give up her relations with Mme, Londe, as 
Guéret’s blows have permanently disfigured 
her. The neighbors and the police are 
suspicious of Guéret, but she refuses to 
denounce him. Mme. Londe begins to lose 
her clients, attempts to train another girl to 
take Angéle’s place, finally beseeches An- 
géle to return. But at this point the figure 
of Mme. Grosgeorge, hitherto unimportant, 
appears in the foreground. She is not un- 
attractive, she is bored, she hears mysterious 
rumors about Guéret. . . . Determining to 
protect him, she seeks his confidence, and 
when the police finally come to arrest him, 
hides him in her house. His safety seems 
assured, but when she is about to arrange 
his escape, Mme. Grosgeorge discovers that 
he still loves Angéle and in a fury of 
jealousy denounces him to the police. The 
end is swift and tragic. Guéret is caught 


as he attempts to flee, Mme. Grosgeorge 
tries to kill herself, and Angéle, who has 
also been trying to save her lover, is brought 
home in delirium to die. Mme. Londe pre- 
sumably continues to satisfy her curiosity 
with new scandals. 

The book has several unmistakable weak- 
nesses, particularly in construction. For 
example, Guéret’s wife, who is often men- 
tioned in the beginning, drops entirely out 
of the picture thereafter. The motivation 
of certain changes of mind on the part of 
Mme. Grosgeorge and Angéle is obscure, 
too, but the brutality of the story and the 
splendor of the writing are sufficient to wipe 
out such petty faults. The atmosphere is 
unreal at times, yet it must be acknowledged 
that (like innumerable first-rate novelists 
before him) Green creates his own world 
and his own people, sharpening thereby the 
impression which his books never fail to 
make. Indeed, there is a quality about 
Julien Green’s work in such passages as the 
night scene of this book that is beyond al- 
most all Frenchmen of his generation, To 
find a fitting parallel it is necessary to re- 
turn to the Anglo-Saxon literature of the 
past century, to Poe, Dickens, and Haw- 
thorne. In the best sense his books may be 
said to be old fashioned. 
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“Ought to be put beside Bryce” 
— Harry Hansen 


CHICAGO 


A More Intimate View of Urban Politics 
By Charles E. Merriam 


“In spite of its title, Professor Merriam’s book is not so 
circumscribed. The city he writes of is that perverse me- 
tropolis which sometimes calls itself Chicago, sometimes 
New York, sometimes Philadelphia.”—N. Y. Times 
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“One of the most powerful and absorbing 
stories to appear in recent years.” 
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By Lloyd Paul Stryker 


“It is an extraordinary book that Mr. Stryker has 
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“Interesting!” “Stimulating!” “Challenging!” $2.50 
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and VICTOR 


A Novel 
By John R. Oliver 
Named unanimously by the 
Pulitzer Novel Jury as “the 


best of the year’s offerings.” 
$2.50 





SPRING 


A New Novel by Sophia Cleugh 
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Points of View 


Naval Policies 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 

Sir: 

I have followed with great interest the 
articles and letters discussing the British- 
American naval policies that have been ap- 
pearing all winter in your so excellent ma- 
gazine, and have finally been aroused to 
the point of writing you by the letter of 
Mr. S. T. Byington appearing on page 
1004 of the May roth issue. Begging his 
pardon, the gentleman seems not only quite 
foggy but also slightly—may I say emo- 
tional?—in his statements. 

“The trouble between British and Amer- 
ican naval policies is that British policy is 
consistently anti-British”—his first sentence. 
Woof! Why any more so than our own is 
anti-American—or any one’s? And to my 
no doubt weak mentality, the statement 
seems to be rather useless even if true; it 
leads nowhere. Again, in sentence two, 
paragraph two: “. . . one really good thing 
about this war was that it showed that it 
can be made unprofitable to the most for- 
midable belligerent to seek military advan- 
tage by violating international law.” My 
dear Sir (Victorian exclamation) ; the war 
has proved so many entirely opposite things 
to so many people of entirely opposite view- 
points . . . of course it can be made “un- 
profitable,” but any nation on the losing 
side of a war, engaged in what it would 
by that time conceive of (and quite sin- 
cerely so) as a matter of pure self-protec- 
tion, would neither count the cost nor re- 
member such small matters as having agreed 
to such-and-such conditions respecting the 
Approved War. 

But it is child’s play to tear down some- 
one else’s theories on such a controversial 
subject, and perhaps not very polite, so I 
may be permitted to advance one of my 
own. To the attack, Mr. B.! 

Point one. The British and American naval 
policies are fundamentally irreconcilable. 
(F. H. Simonds, Feb. 23rd, page 714.) 
This is probably quite true, since neither 
wishes to be subject to the other’s orders. 


Point two: Either a partnership (Mr. Kerr, 
Jan. 26th, pages 624-5), or a sudden ac- 
cession of plain common sense (Mr. Lipp- 
mann, Feb. 9th, pages 662-3) would pro- 
vide a way around this apparently in- 
surmountable difficulty; also probably 
true, but certainly not to be hoped for as 
an actual practical result in time to affect 
the next war in any way. 

Point three (my own): There is no naval 
problem—except to the ninny-headed 
vote-chasers in Washington whom we so 
gallantly call Our Leaders. And why? 
The answer lies more and more obviously 
in airplanes. A year or so ago, the au- 
thorities at Washington dropped a fairly 
large-sized bomb on a battleship to see 
just how deadly the result would be. 
They missed the ship entirely, but to their 
great astonishment the concussion opened 
her seams and she sank anyway; a much 
more deadly result than they could hope 
to achieve with gunfire, And did the 
legislators go home and say, “Battleships 
are passé; let us build airplanes that are 
much cheaper to build, much more deadly 
in combat and also more useful in peace 
times. . .”? But no. They said: “This 
awful secret must be kept from the 
world” (those nations that did not al- 
ready know this “secret” must of necessity 
learn of it in the next war in plenty of 
time to make use of it), and they said, 
“Let us build more ships and maybe no 
one will guess.” 
building them. Aw, gee! 

To anyone but a politician, what is 
wrong and what should be done about it 
are more than rhetorical questions; but they, 
poor devils, are so tied up by Mrs. Grundy 
of Kansas that they get no time to con- 
sider, let us say, national amity in any way 
that might lead to action, and Mrs. G. un- 
fortunately thinks that “furrin nations,” like 
“furrin bodies,” are better either stepped on 
or ignored altogether. Oh, well . .. her 
representatives are worthy of her. Or is 
that too bitter? 

BRAIDWOOD. 

New York City. 





“Brilliant 


Fascinating 


Exciting” 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


HE CONQUERED 
FROM CHINA TO THE MARNE 
“Attila, the Hun, was the most powerful, 


most terrible and most interesting figure of 
perhaps the most critical period of European 


history, 


M. Brion’s story is dramatic; it is 


sound. It is a great picture story, well told.” 
—Elmer Davis in The New York Times. 


“IT recommend Attila. 


I was struck by the 


author’s profound knowledge of that curious 
period, the fall of the Roman Empire.”— 
Andre Maurois in the New York Sun. 

“Attila’s long life unrolls to a splendid pano- 
rama in M. Brion’s fascinating pages.”— 
Donald Douglas in the New York Herald 


Tribune. 
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And now they are. 


Carl Spitteler 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

It is a somewhat invidious position for 
an author to tackle a reviewer on a matter 
of opinion. But my share in the transla- 
tion of Carl Spitteler’s Poems, reviewed by 
Mr. Louis Untermeyer in the Saturday Re- 
view for March 23, is relatively so small, 
that I venture to take up the cudgels for 
the poet and my fellow-translator. For 
the sake of argument, Mr. Untermeyer’s 
opinion of my share of the work may be 
accepted. , 

Mr. Untermeyer is impressed chiefly by 
Spitteler’s “windiness, his vatic gestures, his 
magniloquences.” He considers his verse 
as “largely and loosely mystical in the 
worst German tradition.” Is this not rather 
a sweeping verdict on a poet who has been 
acclaimed and commented on by such men 
as Romain Rolland, Professor Baudouin, 
Professor J. V. Widmann, Felix Wein- 
gartner, Dr. Jung, Professor J. G. Robert- 
son, and many other men of standing in 
the intellectual world? It has become a 
fashion in certain circles to sneer at the 
Nobel Prizes; but surely even the “benighted 
Scandinavians,” who decide these awards, 
are not so benighted as to present their 
literary prize to a poet whose productions 
are purely fustian? If Mr. Untermeyer had 
confined himself to arguing that Carl 
Spitteler is not so great a poet as many 
of us think, there would be little left for 
me to say; but the worms who love 
Spitteler are absolutely forced to turn when 
he is handled with such profound contempt 
as Mr. Untermeyer’s. 

In many other reviews of the book, in 
responsible British and American journals, 
Spitteler is treated much more respectfully. 
And so many bouquets have been thrown 
to Miss Mayne’s translations that my own 
great admiration for them has been much 
enhanced by their sympathetic support. We 
have to choose between Mr. Untermeyer, 
who finds nothing but ineptitude, and such 
verdicts as that (e. g.) in one of London’s 
chief critical organs:—“‘a wonderfully fine 
piece of work, the difficulties being so 
triumphantly overcome that it takes some 
perspicacity to see how difficult the task 
has been.” Indeed, if Mr. Untermeyer’s 
statement that “Miss Mayne is no worse 
than Mr. Muirhead” involves (as it appar- 
ently must) its converse, that “Mr. Muir- 
head is no worse than Miss Mayne,” I con- 
sider that, if this is true, Mr. Untermeyer 
has unwittingly paid me a very high com- 
pliment indeed. 

I appeal to your readers to judge for 
themselves (so far as translation allows) to 
what extent Carl Spitteler deserves his wide 
reputation, and not to accept untested the 
verdict of Mr. Untermeyer, which is almost 
unique in its ruthless depreciation. 

JAMEs F, MuIRHEAD. 

London. 





Sex Literature 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Is it true, as your recent comment “Cen- 
sorship” asserts, that the majority of us, 
American readers, are neither libertines nor 
obscurantists when we come to judge liter- 
ature? In discussing books with other book- 
loving people it has been my experience 
that the majority of us do, in the last anal- 
ysis, fall into one or the other of these 
categories. We still have among us an ap- 
preciable number of people with the grave 
clothes of the past clinging to them who 
rank as obscurantists, and ungenerously, 
with the aid of psychology, we may even 
suspect that they get a back-handed vica- 
rious thrill from the amount of turmoil 
they create in the name of purity of thought, 
word, and deed. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that the majority of us, if not 
mental libertines, are certainly in the state 
of the small boy who, in the days when 
boys wore dresses half way to adolescence, 
stood by the side of the road proclaiming 
to all passers by, “By gosh, I’ve got pants 
on, with real pockets in ’em, by golly.” 

In the last decade, discarding the protect- 
ing skirts of Victorianism, our intellectual 
beings have put on pants with real pockets 
in them, and we do wish to display them to 
all passersby. Since it is no longer a break 
to talk about prostitutes in polite society, 
we are a bit too likely to polish up our 
knowledge of the subject of prostitution 
for the edification of our next dinner party. 
And this is precisely the kind of thing which 
can be expected of our American twentieth 
century lack of balance. We like our free- 
dom and we want to disseminate the fact 
that we have all the knowledge of these 
hitherto hidden things. Vociferously we set 
about to create for ourselves and for the 


benefit of others the delusion that we are not 
harmed physically, mentally, or spiritually 
by this knowledge. Furthermore, we valor- 
ously wish to aid all the world in arriving 
at this fulness of knowledge,—for the bene- 
fit of the world, of course, and, incidentally, 
as many widely advertised altruistic motives 
in these days have a delightful power of 
recoil, for the benefit of our own pocket- 
books. 

Sex matters in their more normal forms 
have been revealed in the moving pictures 
and in our literature until there is no phase 
left unpresented. Almost with mathemat- 
ical accuracy one might arrive at an esti- 
mate of the number of changes which can 
be rung on normal sex demonstration; com- 
plicated as the problem is, the number does 
not run to infinity, and the experience of 
the human race and the imagination of 
human authors have come near ringing the 
last change. Everything which can be said 
of heterosexual relationships could now pass 
the censor if the writers would take reason- 
able care to call a spade “an implement for 
the purpose, generally, of agricultural ex- 
cavation.” As there must still be new things 
under the sun, or old things which need to 
be brought into its light, it has begun to be 
our privilege to bring forward another im- 
plement which after all is only a spade with 
a broken handle. For this spade we try to 
avoid the plain old name which Dante used 
in outlining punishments, and use, when 
names aré needed, its romantic feminine, 
“Lesbian love.’ And of this, along with 
birth control, prostitution, and adultery, 
called by various names free from the im- 
plication of sin, we form a harmonized 
quadrangle for purposes of conversation, 
literary relaxation, and education. 

Our literature does not need the censor. 
We have no real wish to face an era of 
bootleg literature; the writer lives too near 
Boston to face with equanimity any whole- 
sale sinking of pornography runners in that 
historic harbor. What we do need to do is, 
by popular movement, to check the enter- 
prise of writers and publishers who, with 
avowed altruistic purpose, desire to con- 
tinue to educate us in matters of sex. We 
need to be convinced, and to convince the 
sources of literature, that those now living, 
whether in their first childhood or in their 
second, have a sufficient supply on hand of 
printed material on all phases of sex from 
the sublime to the sordid. We need a 
Prophet of a New Era who shall popularize 
an interest in one of the several other in- 
teresting phases of life on this globe. When 
men and women differ individually in more 
ways than there are individuals, we show 
a curious lack of breadth of interest when 
we find it impossible to get our minds be- 
yond this one of the two things which all 
living things have in common. A Prophet 
of Evil Days to Come might say that if we 
do not before many years realize that we 
need to look beyond our need for nourish- 
ment and our need for sex expression, we 
shall run into the danger of losing our high 
estate as human beings and may become 
merely fairly intellectual, highly me- 
chanized, animals. 

ANNE L, W. SOULE. 

Exeter, New Hampshire. 





Facts and Affects 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Professor Ralph Barton Perry’s optim- 
istic retort to Mr. Krutch’s pessimism fails 
signally to reach the latter’s position. All 
the weapons he apparently has to offer are 
such “a stronger appetite for life, a more 
elastic spirit, a more forgiving love, and 
a more unquenchable faith” as were the for- 
tunate possessions of the elder (mot, it will 
be noted, the younger) Henry James. It 
is significant that these weapons are all 
feelings, and not facts or even ideas, with 
which philosophers were wont to deal. 

I believe that the difficulties of both Mr. 
Krutch and Professor Perry arise from their 
failure to realize that the modern temper 
results from the extraordinary discrepancy 
between our facts and our affects. If this 
is the case, the problem of the mature con- 
temporary mind is to adjust affects to facts, 
and this solution lies, not in the revival of 
early nineteenth century emotions, but in 
the employment of all the intelligence we 
can muster. 

A critical spirit at Professor Perry’s el- 
bow might, of course, have suggested that 
the falling off in “appetite for life” is 
symptomatic of the decline in “primitive 
vitality” which he denies. This same spirit 
might also have urged that an optimist ought 
to give Spinoza a chance to change his 
mind on a few points between 1600 and 
1929. 

FreD B, MILLETT. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


FRA ANGELICO. By WILHELM HAUSEN- 
STEIN. Translated by AGNES BLAKE. Dut- 
ton, 1928. $9. 

Though no new facts are here presented 
one is immediately and pleasantly attuned 
to the times and the influences which were 
brought to bear on the most spiritual of 
Italian painters. There is more feeling 
than substance in the one hundred and eight- 
een pages of this volume, which unhappily 
contains no bibliography. Of the sixty- 
five full page illustrations, three are from 
the Louvre, one from Dublin, and seven 
from German museums, the balance being 
quite properly from Florence, Rome, and 
Cortona. The English and American panels 
are ignored. 

Fiction 

THE FLAGRANT YEARS. By SAMUEL 
Hopkins ApamMs, Liveright. 1929. $2. 
Mr. Adams has turned from the scanning 

of Presidents to the scrutiny of beauty shops. 

These inner sanctums of feminine charm 

are turned inside out for all those who care 

to read. The racket is laid bare, and the 
hows and wherefores made plain, through 
the medium of the young heroine, Consuelo 

Barrett, who comes to New York to earn a 

living, and by way of doing so learns the 

business. 

Outside the lucid exposition of her activ- 
ities during business hours the adventures of 
Consuelo read a good deal like fiction, but 
they are not dull adventures. On the con- 
trary, they are delightful ones, the kind the 
employees of New York beauty parlors 
doubtless dream of having. She meets a 
number of charming men, Park Avenue 
males, who fall in love with her. Money 
cannot buy her, because among her other 
virtues she is virtuous, but Money recog- 
nizes her for what she is and doesn’t try. 
It offers its hand in marriage instead. An 
element of mystery is injected when one of 
her admirers is inexplicably killed, and this 
angle of the story is adroitly handled. 

The tale is well told, but aside from the 
graphic picture of what presumably goes 
on in a beauty shop, why women go there, 
and what they take away with them in 
value received, Mr. Adams’s novel is not in 
any way a distinguished one. There is no 
reason to suppose that he intended it to be. 
Countless young ladies who punch time 
clocks will find in its realistic glitter an 
effective anodyne for reality. 


THE GREEN TOAD. By W. S. MAsTER- 

MAN. Dutton. 1929. $2. 

To most people “The Green Toad” may 
be “just another detective story,” yet even 
the mystery story addict should find enough 
uniqueness here to keep him guessing to the 
very end. That, one supposes, is the sum- 
mum bonum of this sort of tale. 

The first murder in “The Green Toad” is 
an odd sundering of head from body, so 
arranged that when the door of a Daimler, 
parked too long at a London curb, 1s 
opened by the police, the head topples off 
onto the pavement. Charming episode! 
Successive incidents, still more gruesome, 
give rise to gooseflesh until, in the last few 
chapters, a swift dénouement explains each 
puzzling event. Thus a second sine qua 
non of the good detective story is achieved 
—all the mysterious problems are solved 
with as much plausibility as can ever be at- 
tached to such occurrences, no loose threads 
dangle, and all the virtuous characters, and 
the well meaning ones as well, are given 
their chances for happiness. What more 
could one ask of “The Green Toad”? Read 
it and shiver, but if you like detective 
stories, you'll have a good time. 


WIFE TO PILATE. By MAry GRANGER. 

Payson & Clarke. 1929. $2.50. 

Mary Granger has followed her first 
novel, “The Widow of Ephesus,” with a 
second, also of biblical times and characters. 
The ever-active flaw-detectors have already 
pointed out that Miss Granger’s historical 
and geographical accuracy are not beyond 
reproach, but such discrepancies will be of 
little moment to readers of “Wife to Pi- 
late.” The book is obviously written for 
the story itself and for the central char- 
acter of Claudia. She might as well have 
lived to-day or in the Middle Ages as in 
those years just over the threshold of anno 
domini. And this not because she is cut out 
of the fundamental character stuff that 
must vary little through centuries or in dif- 
ferent countries, but because she belongs 
essentially in fiction. She is a story-book 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


woman and goes through the adventures and 
emotions appropriate to such. Miss Granger 
writes very simply and easily, and “Wife 
to Pilate” will be enjoyed by the audience 
that likes mildly conceived tales of the days 
when the Galilean walked with men. 


YOUNG WOODLEY. By JoHN VAN 

DrutTen. Day. 1929. $2. 

The transition of his distinguished play 
into fiction has been accomplished by Mr. 
Van Druten with so brilliant an artistry 
that it is not easy to determine whether as 
a novelist he does not seem even more highly 
talented than as a dramatist. Of course, in 
novel form he has far wider and deeper 
scope for the presentation of young Wood- 
ley’s poignant story than was possible in the 
stage version, far richer opportunity for 
study of the bewildered boy’s acutely sensi- 
tive nature and of his disturbing contacts 
with the surfaces of sexual realities. At 
seventeen, Woodley, wistful and romantic, 
still physically innocent, finishing his last 
year at an English public school, falls 
idealistically in love with Laura, youthful 
wife of his sour, elderly house-master. 
Their blameless relationship, each drawn to 
the other by loneliness and understanding, 
does not pass beyond a single kiss, but the 
consequences of that endearment bring about 
his nervous breakdown and immediate ex- 
pulsion from the school. 

The perfection of Woodley’s lifelikeness 
to an uncommon type of diffident boy, ab- 
sorbed in illusions of beauty and fearful of 
gross realities, renders him perhaps the most 
pathetic and memorable adolescent figure in 
contemporary literature. In strong contrast 
with his inherent purity there is the bold 
pruriency of his schoolfellow, the worldly- 
wise Vining, and the reserved manliness of 
Ainger, Woodley’s chum, who views the 
fleshly problems which preoccupy them with 
philosophic candor, without longing, and 
without repulsion. As to the book’s rather 
drastic arraignment of virtually everything 
connected with the English public school 
system, it seems as if none but that method 
of treating the venerable institution could 
have served so effectively to illumine the 
tragedy of young Woodley and its causes. 
An unforgettable, exquisitely written story, 
we confidently predict a place for it among 
the finest first novels of the year. 


THE MIDDLEMAN. By JEssE RAINs- 
FORD SPRAGUE. Morrow. 1929. $2. 
This volume is made up chiefly of remi- 

niscences of a business career, strung on a 
rather tenuous thread of economic argu- 
ment. It is the fictitious autobiography of 
John Draper, president of the Empire 
Wholesale Company, who, having worked 
his way up to the headship of a large firm 
of wholesale jobbers, sets himself to inquire 
whether wholesale jobbers have any place 
in the present business system, and, perhaps 
inevitably, concludes that they have. Though 
the functions of the middleman are not the 
same as they were in 1900, they are, he 
maintains, still important, and are of service 
to the manufacturer as well as to the re- 
tailer. 

But it is safe to say that no one will read 
the book for the sake of the argument. Its 
real value lies in its anecdotes. Taken 
singly, they offer humorous and often penc- 
trating illustrations of business principle; 
and though they seem a little slight as the 
material for a full-length book, they are 
exactly what appears to delight readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post and the Ameri- 
can Magazine—that is, most of the Ameri- 
can public. 


Juvenile 


(The Children’s Bookshop will appear 
next week) 


Miscellaneous 


MEN, MONEY AND MOTORS. By 
THEODORE F. MACMANUus and NORMAN 
BEasLEy. Harpers. 1929. $3. 

If the automobile has been largely re- 
sponsible for a new economic structure and 
for the industrial philosophy built upon 
mass production then almost any book on 
the automobile is worth looking at and 
thinking about. This one is, although the 
reader will search its pages in vain for any 
significant discussion of the meaning of it 
all. What he will find is a somewhat 
scrambled succession of anecdotes which 
dramatize the birth of the gasoline age and 
pick out some of the high lights in its 
stormy adolescence. And despite the almost 


nervous activity with which the authors 
jump from one anecdote to another and 
from one incident to another, most readers 
will find much to command their interest 
in the tales of these men who built an 
era, and transformed the horseless carriage 
of thirty years ago from a national joke 
into an economic necessity. 

Most of the anecdotes concern the launch- 
ing of this or that car in the early days. 
But there are later moments of high drama, 
too: the Ford Company’s decision to estab- 
lish a minimum daily wage of $5, almost 
doubling the payroll of its shops; the break 
between Ford and Couzens over the former’s 
pacifist maneuvres; Durant’s frantic attempt 
to hold control of General Motors in a 
relentlessly falling market, which finally— 
for the moment at least—wiped him out; 
Chrysler’s almost laconic purchase of the 
huge Dodge Brothers interests. These 
episodes and many like them have made 
business—and particularly the automobile 
business—the great modern adventure, with 
millions as the reward for astuteness and 
courage. 

As for the authors, Mr. MacManus has 
had a hand in a number of the industry’s 
important developments which are chroni- 
cled here. He is head of the advertising 
firm which handles both the Cadillac and 
Fisher Body Company accounts and his 
services have led him into the inner counsels 
for many years. Mr. Beasley, as a De- 
troit newspaperman, has watched the growth 


of the industry in its capital. It is a pity 
that their narrative, packed with so much 
good material, should lack the cohesiveness 
which would have made it a really compre- 
hensive picture of the industry’s beginnings. 
By William J. Robinson. 
New York: The 


Birtu ContTRor. 
Fortieth Edition, Enlarged. 
Critic and Guide Co. 

Crarr Worx. By Edna Selena Cane. 
York: Century Co. $3. 

Fizetp Boox or Marine Fisnes oF THE AT- 
LanTic Coast. By Charles M. Breder, Jr. 
New York: Putnam’s. 

Aviation anv Att Apout It. By A. Frederick 
Collins. New York: Appleton. $2. 

Tue Morris PLAN oF INpusTRIAL BANKING. By 
Peter W. Herzog. Shaw. 

Wuy Do You Tatx Lixe Tuar? 
Burton. $2. 

Motion Picture Prosrems. By William Mar- 
ston Seabury. Avondale Press. 

Dervis, Drucs, anp Doctors. By Howard W. 
Haggard. Harpers. $5. 

Tuirteen Days. By Jeannette Marks. 
C. Boni. 


New 


By Richard 


A. & 


Pamphlets 


Tue Crisis of THE Fim. By John Gould 
Fletcher. University of Washington. 

Lyrics or Froripa. By Clinton Scollard. 
Winter Park, Fla.: Angels Alley Press. 

NEwsPaPerRs AND THE Courts. By Stuart H. 
Perry. University of Missouri. 

Tuz Jouvrnatism or Cute. By Don Carlos 
G. Davila. University of Missouri. 

A New Journarism 1n THE Far East. By 
Walter Williams. University of Missouri. 

(Continued on page 1137) 
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“Wise . . . sophisticated . 


5] 


heel-clicking joy ...’ 


— Whitney Bolton, N. Y. Telegraph 


William McFee: “Miss Triplett’s book 
sets a new high water mark for mod- 

ern marine autobiography.” Felix 
“Almost unbelievable. 


Riesenberg: 


This volume will amaze all salt water 
experts.” Every word of this amazing 
story of a young girl at sea is as true 
as the next. Little June Triplett can’t 
even remember when she was not on 
a ship. Not in this autobiography 
she can’t! 





Loyal old Britches giving June a whal- 
ing lesson. He looks enough like 
Frank Sullivan to be Frank Sullivan. 








Little June Triplett and her father, 
Captain Ezra, one time skipper of the 
KAWA. Captain Ezra looks a lot like 
Heywood Broun. 





$2.50 at all booksellers. 
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June Triplett’s Log 


Ll BELL. I am three hours old when I 
first report aboard my father’s schooner 
with my duffle wrapped up in a trian- 
gular piece of white linen. 
2 BELLS. At two weeks old I am content 
just to lie about my father’s boat—a 
habit that persists. 


3 Betts. I learn to spit a figure eight 


in the wind, and throw the bulwarks. 
4 BeELLs. I capture a baby waterspout, 
named Gladys, and keep it for a pet. 
5 BELLS, I cut open a female shark and 
find a copy of “What Every Young Girl 
Should Know” inside. 


6 BeELLs. I am the first white woman to 
witness the Dance of the Virgins—and 
even learn how to be one. 

7 BELLS. I am forced to swim around Cape 
Horn b Richard Halliburton has 
exclusive swimming privileges in the 
Panama Canal. 
HELL’S BELLS! I go to sea at last on the 
Ile ee France. 





36 joyous illustrations from photographs, 
Amasing resemblances to Heywood Broun, 


Reinald Werrenrath, Neysa McNein, 


Frank Crowninshield, Harold Koss, Donald 
Ogden Stewart, Frank Sullivan and other 
literati and the like. 
lie—much. 


The camera cannot 





The Incredible Autobiog- 
raphy of a Seafaring Lass 
as told to COREY FORD 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York 
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“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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Fanfrolico 

HERE is something a little refreshing 

(anno 1929) and not a little that is 
amusing in the “definite esthetic statement” 
issued in its first catalogue by the Fanfrolico 
Press in 1926. “The Press intends to pub- 
lish work which, while moving in the mod- 
ern. area, picking up its esthetic material 
from the débris of its generation’s efforts, 
yet seeks to add to a personal vision the ges- 
ture of life, the sensuality of beauty, the 
essential weight of form, the structural ebb 
and flow of emotion, that means serious 
art.” This wording “moves in the modern 
area” so completely that I am not sure just 
what is meant: but the ecstatic appreciation 
of Mr. Norman Lindsay with his “terrific 
individuality” in a later announcement of 
the Press is frankly juvenile and laughable. 

But—after so much is said, one is thank- 
ful for youngsters who will step out and 
do things which are not exactly “sound” in 
the matter of form or substance: who will 
let their hilarity and seriousness lead them 
into publishing ventures which are not com- 
pletely assured of success from the start, 
and which cannot be expected to yield a 
very considerable income. Two recent vol- 
umes from the Fanfrolico Press are the rea- 
son for these remarks. 

Sir John Harington’s “Metamorphosis of 
Ajax” is printed from Poliphilus type on 
heavy—too heavy—hand-made paper. It is 
easy to read, but the excessive protuberance 
of the deckle edges is annoying. It has a 
photogravure frontispiece of Sir John Har- 
ington, and reproduces the original diagrams 
and illustrations. 

The second volume is “Hyperborea,” text 
and illustrations by Norman Lindsay. Here 
the paper is too thin! AA little more nor- 
mality in the selection of paper, O Fanfro~- 
licans, would have made both books plea- 
santer to the eye. Yet both books are in- 
teresting, if for no other reason than that 
they exemplify the glorious disregard of 
the Englishman for logic and psychology! 
Mr. Lindsay’s drawings are a bit lacking in 
simplicity, yet there is a lively, humorous 
quality about them. 

I would like to see the Fanfrolicans try 
their hand at more unconventional printing, 
in line with the subject matter of their vol- 


umes, for there is enthusiasm here, and some 
audacity. 


HE Bookman’s Journal of London in a 

recent issue prints the following com- 
ments by Mr. Gilbert Fabes, the author of 
“The Autobiography of a Book,” on the 
general subject of collecting modern Press 
books: 

“Collectors of modern Press books are 
becoming perturbed at the increasing num- 
bers of these productions, and the increasing 
numbers of mushroom ‘presses’. . . . There 
are still some collectors who believe that any 
book published by a ‘Press’ is at once worth 
collecting, and should immediately rise to a 
premium. Though this fallacy is bad, it is 
not so bad as the beliefs which exist among 
some of the proprietors of so-called 
‘Presses.’ These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) That the word ‘Press’ will sell any 
book. 

“(2) That any reprinted trifle is good 
enough for a press book. 

“(3) That a limited edition of a book at 
a high price is a sound business propo- 
sition. 

“(4) That a numbered and limited edition 
is an irresistible bait. 

“The book-trade in general always wel- 
comes a good book, well produced, at a 
reasonable price, and it does not care whether 
it is published by Messrs. Jones & Company, 
or the Aubrey de Vere trading as the Penny- 
farthing Press. The book collector wants 
to purchase books which are sound value for 
his outlay, and which will always be worth, 
at least, the price paid for them. If the 
Press-book idea is stripped of its glamor, 
we shall have saner publishing and less ex- 
pensive fine editions; the true privately- 
owned presses will continue to be distinctive 
as long as their workmanship is beautiful; 
and the publishing houses, under whatever 
name they may trade, will be accepted as 
firms whose ideals are controlled by level- 
headedness as the result of experience. 

“The word ‘Press, if it is to remain, 
must be accepted by all as meaning a pub- 
lishing house. It is a delightful name. . .« 
but [its] use . . . in any misguided or de- 

(Continued on next page) 
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The books of THE LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB will 


be treastire-trove to every real book lover. These 
perfect books are now to receive their finest physi- 
cal embodiment in the remarkable series issued by 
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Csuneaes TRAVELS — Swift's terrible, 
savage, always brilliant satire . . . the subtle, 
ever-fresh Fables of La Fontaine ... Leaves of 
Grass, America’s greatest single contribution 
to poetry ... Twelve books like these, illus- 
trated by Dwiggins, Ruzicka, Allen Lewis, Falls, 
Edward A. Wilson, John Held, Jr., René Clarke, 
Alexander King ... designed by Updike, 
Rollins, Nash, Cleland, Goudy, Warde, Rudge, 
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Kittredge . . . exclusively for the 1500 members 

of The Limited Editions Club! The member- 

ship list is rapidly being completed. It is sug- 

gested that you write at once for a Prospectus, 

which gives complete information, to Mr. 

GeEorGE MAcy, THE LiMiTED EDITIONS CLUB, 
551 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 














The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 62. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 


rhymed lyric called “July Nightfall.” 


(Entries should reach the Saturday 


Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than the morning 


of July 1.) 


Competition No. 63. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best Lines 
(not exceeding thirty) to a Neglected Poet. Living men or women are not ad- 
missible, and the chosen poet should be named. (Entries should reach the 
Saturday Review office not later than the morning of July 15.) 

Attention is called to the rules printed below. 


COMPETITION 
NO. 60. 

A prize of fifteen dollars was of- 
fered for the most convincing orig- 
inal sonnet built around the rhyme 
words: This has been divided equally 
between Merrick Wells, Laetitia 
Viele, and “Ben.” 


THE PRIZE SONNETS 
I—By MERRICK WELLS 

pe tt long we rode dispirited; the 
dust 

Greyed every saddle-cloth, and every 
horse 

Went wearily. A rivulet’s dry course 

Was barren bivouac, but sleep we 
must. 

The very stones breathed treason and 
mistrust 

As from this place all evil had its 
source, 

A nightwind rose and wailed; its fit- 
ful force 

Gibbered “Defeat!” “Defeat!” with 
every gust. 


And bitter want there was for stealth 


and speed. 

—A dry clod fell and panic hung the 
sides 

Of that ravine. Who flies must take 
sharp heed 

Of signs and portents when destruc- 
tion rides 

Armed and athirst for death. There 
is no steed 

Fleet to avoid the ruin doom pro- 
vides. 


II—By Laetitia VIELE 
Indifferent to the shower which pits 


the dust, 

The rider slumps upon his plodding 
horse; 

Indifferent to the world upon its 
course, 


He follows on only because he must: 

Too weary for the effort of mistrust, 

Still knows he not the power,—nor 
seeks its source — 

Which drags him onward with re- 
lentless force, 

Unhurried, without spasm, without 
gust. 


Forgotten is the morning flight, at 
speed 

Which stained the satin of his horse’s 
sides ; 

Darkness enfolds him, but he does not 
heed, 

Blinded and dazed, unfeeling now he 
rides, 


A tired traveler on a tired steed, 
Toward whatever end the power pro- 
vides. 


III—StTUBBORN BACHELORS 
By “BEN” 

By that peculiar yearning of our dust, 

Which calls us as his stable calls a 
horse, 

We are constrained at times to take 
our course 

To where the girls are. Be with them 
we must. 

Their powers of charming can we 
then mistrust? 

Have they not virtues risen from the 
source 

Of biologic urges? Utter force 

Sweeps us toward them as straws be- 
fore the gust. 


But afterwards—if ill or good our 
speed— 

How gladly do we stretch and rub our 
sides 

Within a lonely armchair where no 
heed 

We have to pay to how the tattle 
rides 

A rippling tongue. Then there's no 
better steed 

Than any cushion far from girls 
provides. 


There were nearly four hundred 
entries—a record number—so I don’t 
know whether to thank or abuse Miss 
Deborah C. Jones (who, incidentally, 
offered an excellent entry) for sug- 
gesting this competition. The rhymes 
I chose myself. They come from 
Sonnet 37 in “The Growth of Love” 
by Robert Bridges and I recommend 
everybody who wrestled with them to 
look up the original. 

One prophetic entry began “How 
Edward Davison must eat the dust 
by now.” It certainly was a heavy 
meal though not unsustaining in the 
end, I have never before felt so 
severely the need of more space for 
“The Wits’ Weekly.” It is quite im- 
possible in these two curtailed columns 
to do even the beginnings of justice 
to the scores of sonnets that deserved 
criticism or print, or both. 


It seems surprising that there 
should be readers of the Saturday Re- 
wiew who do not know what a son- 
net is. Others were disqualified for 
tampering with the rhyme words or 
with their given order. Mary Water- 
man and Claudius Jones (for his 
“Hunter” sonnet) would have been 
among the prize-winners but for the 
latter offense. Homer Parsons spoiled 
a really fine piece of work by split- 
ting a word in the middle in order 
to use “gust” as a rhyme. I hurl his 
de gustibus back at him with a serve- 
you-right. Disgust, besides, coarse for 
course, and gust for gusto were even 
less acceptable. 

Specially deserving of praise were 
Ruth Mary Weeks, R. C. Erickson, 
Claudius Jones (for a second entry), 
Clifford Gessler, Frances H. Gaines, 
and Virginia Styles. Mention only 
a little less honorable is due to R. B. 
Wood, F. P, Mastin, G. O. Jager, 
C. W. Avery, Michael Peters, R. N. 
Stretch (who offered four brave en- 
tries), J. F. Doughty, Dalnar Deven- 
ing, Catherine Cronin, M. N. Brice, 
Ernest Hartsock (whose love of 
rhetoric spoiled a good sonnet by 
over-emphasis) and Anne W. Carp- 
enter. David Heathestone and W. E. 
Willner both wove their sonnets 
around President Coolidge’s electric 
horse, and Marjorie Murphy’s hero 
was a hippopotamus. Florence L. 
Barnes was the best of several who 
twisted the rhymes to make images 
for a poem about an aeroplane and 
Ann Winslow looked at a horse in 
the Zoo in 2000 A, D.— 


“What is it, grandma, kicking up the 
dusts” 

“That animal, my child, is called a 
horse.” 


R. O. Spreckley wrote much the best 
of many sonnets about Pegasus; and 
C. C. Glendenen’s horse race was 
much the best of the week though he 
spoiled the sonnet by including two 
lins that lacked their full quota of 
syllables. To all mentioned here let 
me apologize for this unavoidably 
cursory treatment. In later issues I 
hope to print several of the sonnets 
referred to above. 


RULES 


Competitors failing to comply with 
the following rules will be disqualified. 
Envelopes should be addressed to Edward 
Davison, The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. All MSS. must be legible—type- 
written if possible—and should bear the 
name or pseudonym of the author. Com- 
petitors may offer more than one entry. 
MSS. cannot be returned. The Editor’s 
decision is final and The Saturday Re- 
view reserves the right to print the whole 
or part of any entry. 
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ceptive manner should be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed.” 


es Ss 

It has been reported from London that a 
young American, Philip Hurn, has discov- 
ered, in a London safe deposit vault, a large 
collection of love letters and musical scores 
of Richard Wagner. Included among the 
documents is the only known copy of Wag- 
ner’s autobiography, According to Mr. 
Hurn, the collection was made by a wealthy 
Englishwoman, who, at the time of the 
composer’s death in 1883, decided to write 
an exhaustive biography, for which she 
proceeded to collect material during the next 
sixteen years. At the time of her death, the 
work was still unfinished, and the docu- 
ments were locked away in the vault. 

st St 

At a recent sale at Hodgson’s in London, 
a fascinating letter dated January 12, 1828, 
from Wordsworth to Dr. Lardner, declin- 
ing to write an “Account of the Deceased 
Poetesses of Great Britain,” and pointing 
out that Dr. Johnson did not take the least 


notice of “female writers,” brought £48. 
A short letter of Charlotte Bronté’s concern- 
ing the illness of her sister, Emily, sold for 
£77, while the original manuscript of Ar- 
nold Bennett’s short story, “A Place in 
Venice,” on twenty-nine pages, sold for £40. 
A short time previously, at the sixty-sixth 
annual dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Fund, the original manuscript of Sir James 
Barrie’s “Twelve Pound Look,” twenty- 
four pages, was sold to Mr. Gabriel Wells 
for 2,300 guineas. “ 


An announcement has been made that be- 
fore long Dr. Alfred P. Lee of Philadelphia 
will bring out his bibliography of the writ- 
ings of Christopher Morley upon which he 
has been working for several years. In ad- 
dition to listing the various publications of 
Mr. Morley, Dr. Lee is attempting a census 
of his manuscripts. “ 


In addition to the regular weekly prospec- 
tuses from the Limited Editions Club, there 
has come recently an announcement of Mr. 


Merle Johnson’s “High Spots of American 
Literature,” a work that promises more dig- 
nity than its title seems to indicate. This 
book deals exhaustively with the first issues 
of about two hundred outstanding works of 
American literature, giving a brief critical 
estimate of the volumes selected for the list, 
and explaining the reasons for their inclu- 
sion. It is to be published by the Bennett 
Book Studios of New York in an edition of 
750 copies, fifty of which are to be signed 
by the author; the prices are $14 for the 
unsigned issue, and $25 for the signed. Mr. 
Johnson’s bibliographical experience fits him 
admirably for such a work, and leads one 
to look for an unusually excellent volume. 
G. M. T. 
se 


Professor H. M. Ayres and W. C. Greet, 
of Columbia University, who last year re- 
corded dialects of summer school students 
en phonograph records, have announced 
that they will record 200,000 dialects in all 
parts of the country for a complete Library 
of American Speech Records. The project 


is one of many original researches made 
possible “by $50,000 in subventions that 
have been allotted to members of the Co- 
lumbia factulty by the Research Council. 
The allotments are to cover expenses for 
research, such as travelling, clerical assis- 
tance, photographic reproductions of manu- 
scripts, and works of art and architecture. 
Six years ago Professor Ayres made the 
first five photographic records of American 
speech at Columbia, with the aid of J. P. 
Maxfield, of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. As delegate of the present day 
English group of the Modern Language 
Association, Professor Ayres presented these 
records before the association. 











JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 




















Counter Attractions 


STAMPS & PRINTS : 








LITERARY SERVICES 


NEW & OLD BOOKS :: COLLECTORS’ ITEMS _ :: 











AMERICANA 


BACK NUMBERS 


FIRST EDITIONS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, THE 
Isles of Khaledan, $1.50. Bargains in Sets. 
Books bought. Furman, 363 West 51st St., 
New York. 





ART 


PENCIL PICTURES by the late William 
Savery Bucklin. An ideal gift for any oc- 
casion. Address Bucklin Studio, Phalanx, 
N. J. 








AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 

















COPPER PLATE STYLE $+ TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples, Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





BOOKS BOUGHT 





DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, THE 
largest and most interesting old and rare 
bookshop in New York, the mecca of all 
collectors, librarians and book lovers in 
general; visit our attractive shop (open 
until 10 P.M.), or write for free cata- 
logues; No. 45, Americana; No. 46, curious 
and standard books; No. 47, monthly book 
bargain bulletin; No. 48, remainders and 
publishers’ overstock. Dauber & Pine Book- 
shops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave. (at 12th St.), 
New York. 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS: Oscar Wilde’s 
Complete Translation, Petronius Arbiter, 
$2.50; Experiences of Flagellation (remark- 
able whippings inflicted on both sexes), 
privately printed, $3.50; Huysman’s Down 
There, unexpurgated Paris edition, English 
translation, $9.00; Mark Twain’s Fireside 
Conversation 1601, limited edition, $2.50; 
Parmelee’s New Gymnosophy (Philosophy 
of Nudity), illustrated with photographs, 
$6.00; Stile’s History of Bundling, unusual 
Colonial courting custom, $2.50; Morley’s 
Powder of Sympathy, first edition, $1.50; 
Westropp-Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship 
(Sex-Worship in ancient Religions), illus- 
trated, $3.00. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








APHRODITE, ILLUSTRATED, by Pierre 
Louys, $4.50; Schnitzlers’ Hands Around, 
limited, $3.50; Oscar Wilde’s Satyricon 
Petronius, limited, $4.00; Story of Phal- 
icism, two volumes, limited ($15.00), special 
$10.00, only three sets left; Pound's An- 
theil, $.75; Louys’ Songs of Bilitis, illus., 
limited $4.50; Huysman’s Down There 
(La Bas) ($10.00) special, $8.50; Experi- 
ences of Flagellation, $2.50; Girdles and 
Padlocks of Chastity, limited, $5.00; Sy- 
monds’ Studies in Sexual Inversion, $5.00; 
Rabelais, Decameron, Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions, Droll Stories, Golden Asse, $1.75 
each; Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis, 
Forel’s Sexual Question, $2.50 each. Send 
for catalogues of exotic andunusual books 
at reduced prices. Field Book service, Inc., 
1261 Broadway, New York. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 


UNEXPURGATED ‘TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 








WE WILL BUY YOUR BOOKS. WE 
especially want modern books on Art— 
Literature—Philosophy. We are prepared 
to buy entire libraries or miscellaneous 
books in any quantity, and pay cash. Call, 
phone or write us at our new store, 265 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 
Nevins 6920. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
25 Years of Book Buying Experience. 


BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED: HYMN BOOKS of the type 
used in revivals and camp meetings before 
1850. Guy B. Johnson, Box 652, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


‘FIRST EDITIONS 











SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
modern First Editions, Old and Rare Pri- 
vate Press Books. Ready shortly. The 
Holliday Bookshop, 49 East 49th Street, 
New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 








FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals, Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Bocks and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr, Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 











CHAUCER HEAD BOOKSHOP, 32 West 
47th Street. We are taking advance orders 
at publication prices for first editions of 
The Plays of John Galsworthy; A Modern 
Comedy by John Galsworthy (sequel to 
Forsyte Saga), limited and trade editions; 
and the Apple Cart, a play by Bernard 
Shaw. All to be published in the Fali. 
Order now. First edition, fine press books, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century litera- 
ture. Telephone Bryant 0837. 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has recently 
issued a catalogue of modern first editions 
and private press books. This catalogue 
and quotations on any items specially de- 
sired will be sent on request. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. We carry 
a representative stock, including Cabell, 
Conrad, Hardy, Hearn, Robinson. Grolier 
Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


A DISTINGUISHED SERIES OF limited 
first editions, signed by the authors. Lewis 
Mumford, Sherwood Anderson, Havelock 
Ellis, Zona Gale, Virginia Woolf, Thomas 
Beer, Frank Swinnerton, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Ruth Suckow, Rebecca West. Typog- 
raphy by The Grabhorn Press. $7.50 a 
volume. Write for descriptive booklet. The 
Westgate Press, 110 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 














MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 





SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702, Hollywood, Calif. 





STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


POETRY WANTED for book publication. 
Only unpublished poems will be considered 
for “The New World Anthology of Poetry” 
to be published October. $100 prize for best 
poem. Send return postage. Write for list 
of rules and folder. Helicon Publishing 
Co., Dept. RL, 100 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
Broadway (38th Street), New York. Wis- 
consin 1777. 








EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection of 
detail. Personal service; no assistants. 
50-75c per 1,000 words. E. S. Pratt, 1531 
Edith St., Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











OUT OF PRINT 





OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A catalog of 
the publications of the English, Continental 
and American presses for which we are 
American distributors will be sent upon 
request. WALTER V. MCKEE, Inc., 56 
W. 45th Street, New York, 


RARE BOOKS 


CATALOGUE OF 100 RARE and In- 
teresting Books just issued. Contains 
many excessively scarce items. GELBER, 
LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

















FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. ONE 
of the best collections of rare items for col- 
lectors and connoisseurs. Do not fail to call 
when in Europe. Catalogues free. Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, 


TYPOGRAPHY 


ANY BOOK OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Interest. Bruce Rogers THE CENTAUR 
$350. Correspondence invited. Lists. A 
Leland Ziglatski, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, 





MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYapt 0896. 
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from Tue INNER Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West 57th Street . New York 








FRANZ WERFEL, author of Class Reunion, 
and the (NNER SANCTUM'S perpetual candi- 
date for the Nobel Prize 


The advance sale of The Story 
of Philosophy (that is, the number of copies 
bought by dealers before its publication] 
was 871. Three years later, after more 
than a million Americans learned from 
Witt Durant the lure of “that noblest 
pleasure, the joy of understanding” 
{|Leonarpo pA VINCI was an artist in 
writing headlines, too] . . . three years 
later, then, the advance sale of Witt 
Durant's new book, The Mansions of 
Philosophy was exactly 1100 per cent. 
greater! 


But that is not all. . . Accord- 
ing to a bulletin just received from The 
Inner Sanctum's favorite contributors, 
Messrs. Baker’ AND Tay or, the rank- 
ing national best-seller in the field of gen- 
eral literature, for the period from May 
27th to June 3rd [the latest available re- 
port] is The Mansions of Philosophy. 


Aya For the best-seller ranking in 


fiction, The Inner Sanctum turns to 
Brentano's roster, where Wolf Solent, by 
Joun Cowrer Powys, is in undisputed 
possession of first place. 


NVEN Wolf Solent is out only four 


weeks but its translation and publication 
have already been arranged for England, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, and .Den- 
mark 


Of the last nine book 

P s pub- 

— by The Inner Sanctum, five have 

ecome best-sellers. Readers who cannot 

recall them are neglecting their A B C’s 

not to mention their : 
—EssanpDess 
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Immortal Poetry 


ANGELS AND 
EARTHLY CREATURES 


Elinor Wylie’s last book $2.50 


*. .. Chiseled verse, wrought to the 
last sophistication of perfect utter- 
ance.” Henry Seidel Canby 


ARE BOUND 
Studies of the Old South 


SWORDS AND ROSES 
$3.50 


by Joseph Hergesheimer 


*... Flashingly brilliant or delicately 
lovely by turn, a study done with 
rare sympathy.” N. Y. Times 


Mystery on the Riviera 
ONE OF THOSE WAYS 
by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes $2.50 


“If it hadn't been for Hercules 
Popeau ... Lord knows what might 
have happened.” N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Romance in England 


NO LOVE 


by David Garnett $2.50 


“David Garnett’s No Love filled me 
with admiration ... It is full of 
beauty, humor and cruelty, quietly 
surely shown.” N. Y. Telegram 


ALFRED *’A*’ KNOPF’ PUBLISHER 








ROM the Globus Press comes the fol- 
lowing news: The May Grand Jury 
refused to indict Isadore Lhevinne and re- 
jected the charge of obscenity against his 
novel, “Ariadne.” The novel was seized 
four months ago by John Summer of the 
New York Vice Society. Mr. Lhevinne 
spent two hours behind the bars and is plan- 
ning a counter-suit against both Mr. Sum- 
ner and the Society. Incidentally, during 
the raid on Mr. Lhevinne’s apartment, the 
manuscript of an unpublished novel of his 
was seized and never returned. . . . 
Writes Earle F. Walbridge, librarian of 
the Harvard Club: 


There is an amusing and somehow rather de- 
lightful confusion of characters on page 78 of 
Jessic Conrad’s “Joseph Conrad as I Knew 
Him,” which proves to me, at least, that Mrs. 
Conrad read Peason’s Magazine as thoroughly 
as Conrad’s manuscripts: 

“The next day we came across an old man, a 
facsimile of Don Q., immortalized by Captain 
Kettle, with pointed face, round hat, and the 
black cloak.” 

Probably Cutcliffe Hyne would be flattered to 
have the Captain figured as a writing man. And 
it has taken all these years to arouse my cu- 
riosity to the pitch of ascertaining the identity 
of the “K” of “K. and Hesketh Prichard.” K 
stands for Kate. 


Mr. Walbridge also says, apropos of the 
place of residence of a certain English au- 
thor of note, that “that seat should be as 
conducive to literary work as the place 
where Harry Graham’s Reginald Biffin spent 
his youth”— 


the old-world village of Biddenhurst (footnote: 
Pronounced Bunkhurst) in Kent, of which the 
poet Brindle—the Pond Poet, as he was com- 
monly called—has sung so eloquently in a well- 
known passage beginning: 


Sleep-scented pergolas of hops 
And bull’s-eyes in the village shops, 
And lollipops, and acid drops... 


The Yale Review will make public in the 
Autumn issue (the Summer issue is just out) 
the name of the recipient of the Yale Re- 
view Award of two thousand dollars for an 
article in the present volume of the maga- 
zine. The Award will again be offered for 
an article dealing with a Public Question in 
National or International Affairs and ap- 
pearing in the next volume, which begins 
with the Autumn 1929 issue and ends with 
the 1930 Summer issue. There will be three 
judges of the contest... . 

Frank Morley, the brother of our own 
Christopher, is a partner in the London pub- 
lishing house of Faber & Faber, formerly 
Faber & Gwyer. Also a partner in this firm 
is a son of the poet, Walter de la Mare. 
Frank Morley has written a novel which 
will be published by Longmans, Green in 
London and by Harcourt on this side. It is 
a book of seafaring adventure, and no 
joanlowelling, and is entitled “East South 
Fee 

In the fall, the Princeton University Press 
will bring out a facsimile reproduction of 
the first authoritative or 1729 edition of 
Pope’s “Dunciad,” with an introduction and 
critical notes and commentary by Professor 
Robert Kilburn Root of Princeton. The 
new bicentennial edition will be limited to 
500 copies... . 

In Lloyd Lewis’s “Myths after Lincoln” 
the following anecdote appears: 


“How does your wife’s family spell its 
name?” asked the reporter. 

“Oh, with two ds always,” said Lincoln. 
“One d was enough for God but not enough for 
the Todds.” 


Rose O'Neill sailed awhile ago for her 
home in Capri, the famous Villa Narcissus, 
where she will begin a new novel to follow 
eee 6 ce 

When his publishers cabled Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét that he had won the Pulitzer 
Prize he replied laconically with one word, 
“Theaks.” ... 

We're stealing all this from “The Gal- 
ley,” written by The Galley Slave of Dou- 
bleday, Doran, which is one of the spright- 
liest and the most original clipsheets we re- 
ceive periodically. Honor where honor is 
due. The Slave also quotes from William 
MacLeod Raine’s “Famous Sheriffs and 
Western Outlaws” about a drunken cowboy 


who, in the old days, got on a train at a 
way station in Kansas, 

“I wantta—g-go to—t-hell,” he hiccoughed. 
Bender did not hesitate an instant. (He was the 
conductor.) “Get off at Dodge. One dollar, 
please.” 

Fannie Hurst has a dog named “Lum- 
mox.” It is a Pekingese and usually car- 
ried under her coat. But as she was board- 
ing the train recently to return to Holly- 
wood, the conductor said she couldn’t take 
the dog into the train, “This isn’t a dog,” 
said Miss Hurst quickly. “This is a mam- 
mal.” “Well, all right—take him in, but 
he looks a damned lot like a dog to me,” 
the conductor grumbled. .. . 

We have been over to look over the 
Foundry, that magnificent old brick build- 
ing at 110 River Street, formerly the ma- 
chine shop of the Consolidated Iron Works, 
now the property of Christopher Morley, 
Cleon Throckmorton, and others, and being 
renovated for a clubhouse for the Hoboken 
Theatrical Company. It is a noble edifice, 
and the plans for its rehabilitation are daz- 
zling. For one thing, the ground-floor space 
will be immediately leased to a well-known 
restaurateur. His restaurant will be open 
to the public. The members of the theat- 
rical companies playing in the Old Rialto or 
Lyric Theatres automatically become mem- 
bers of the club at a purely nominal fee. 
The late “Caliph” McLanahan, of the Tray- 
more in Atlantic City, took a vivid interest 
in the restoration of “The Foundry” and 
perfected many architectural drawings of 
his. vision of a clubhouse adjoined by a 
studio apartment overlooking the river. The 
offices of the Hoboken Theatrical Company 
have already been moved into the old build- 
ar 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will soon publish 
“Contract Bridge, by Harold S. Vander- 
bilt, an authority on Contract Bridge where- 
ever the game is played and originator of 
the present system of Contract Bridge scor- 
ing and the Club Convention. The book is 
written for the player of average ability. 
It contains the complete laws of Contract 
Bridge as framed by the special committee 
on Contract Bridge, of the New York Whist 
Club, of which committee Mr. Vanderbilt 
was a member. . . 

The Harbor Press has issued ‘A Way Out,” 
a one-act play by Robert Frost, his first 
published play, which appeared originally 
years ago in a short-lived periodical, The 
Seven Arts, In an introduction written ex- 
pressly for the Harbor Press edition, Mr. 
Frost says: “I have always come as near 
the dramatic as I could this side of actually 
writing a play. Here for once I have 
written a play without (as I should like to 
believe) having gone very far from where 
I have spent my life.” The Harbor Press 
is at 142 East 32nd Street. . . 

Alfred Noyes, the popular English poet, 
has written a humorous novel, “The Sun 
Cure,” in which an extremely proper young 
ecclesiastic loses his actual clothes and also 
the swaddling clothes of his soul. It will 
be out in August through the Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. . . 

And by the way, it is the same firm that 
is bringing out over here Helen Beauclerk’s 
“The Love of the Foolish Angel,” the first 
selection of the Book Society of England, of 
which Mr. Hugh Walpole is president. . . . 

We are on the outlook for Katharine 
Brush’s collection of short stories, “Night 
Club,” which Minton, Balch & Company 
are soon to publish. Two of the stories in 
the book curiously anticipated actual occur- 
rences prominent in the news. “Débutante” 
dealt with a society girl falling in love with 
a prize-fighter and was written months be- 
fore Tunney’s engagement was even ru- 
mored. “Fumble” dealt with the dire con- 
sequences to his character of a collegian who 
made a disastrous fumble on the gridiron in 
the last minute of play, and this story was 
written and published months before the 
famous fumble last fall, when the captain 
of a Western football team carried the ball 
the length of the field in the wrong direc- 
are 

The most recent addition to the Lippin- 
cott One Hour Series is “An Hour of Amer- 
ican Poetry” by Charles Edward Russell. ... 

And so it goes—and we go, too. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 
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“Oh, Ranger!” 


A Book about the National 
Parks 


By Horace M. ALsriGHT 
and FRANK J. TAYLOR 


UMMERTIME, vacation time, 

the National Parks, and “O4, 
Ranger!” are close companions 
right now. If you’re going to the 
parks, take along a copy of this 
companionable book for your further 
enjoyment. If you’re staying home 
—hike, fish, swim, and yarn your 
way through its pages in spite of 
a handicap. This is the first com- 
plete and authoritative story of the 
parks ever written. 


$2.50 
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A TrustworTHY BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
Lrrerary Gume For DiscERNING Book 
CoLLecTors IN SEARCH OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVE AMERICAN First EpITIons. 
READY FOR DELIVERY 


High Spots of 
American Literature 


By Merle Johnson 


An Expert Bibliography of About 200 
Standard and Modern A 4 M pi 
plus 

A Brief Literary Estimate of Each Volume, 
Explaining the Reason for its Selection, 
Covering the Period from 1809 to 1929. 
Part 1. Detailed Baiceresty of Notable 
Works by Irving, Cooper, , and The 
New England Group; and of certain other 
obviously permanent achievements. Part 
Detailed Bibliography of Certain Oustand- 
ing Works not yet so well tested by time. 
Part 3. A List of Border-line Titles too 
widely known to be ignored. 

A BEAUTIFUL BOOK PRINTED ON 
FINE PAPER BY SCRIBNER AND 
seep eoun® BY WHITMAN BEN- 
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Edition Limited to 750 numbered copies. 

50 ogee copies in full French Levant at 

i . 700 (unsigned) copies in % Turkey 
orocco at 00. 


BENNETT BOOK STUDIOS, Inc. 
240 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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LIPSTICK 


» H. L. GATES 
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Ir you like to have your 
bookseller consider you a 
discriminating buyer and 
appreciative of his best ser- 
vices you will find him in- 
terested to know that you 
read the reviews and 
advertisements in 


The Saturday Review 


of Litenatuas 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, 2 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, S$. W., London, England. 


M. W. B., Harlan, Iowa, asks for a list 
of imaginative stories about life on other 
planets, like Wells's “War of the Worlds,” 
and Disraeli’s “War with the Mson.” 


HE last-named seems to me an uncon- 

scious telescoping of several ideas; 
André Maurois, author of “Disraeli” (Ap- 
pleton), also wrote for the series of “To- 
day and To-morrom,” scientific prophecies 
published by Dutton, an amusing satire called 
“The Next Chapter; or, War Against the 
Moon.” I have read within the last few 
months a book by an English scientist de- 
scribing in a like spirit the events of a far 
future in which the human race has deserted 
this earth and migrated to Venus, but my 
ideas on its title or authorship have not 
only telescoped but jammed completely. 
“The Man in the Moon”; or a discourse 
of a Voyage Thither by Domingo Gon- 
sales,” by Francis Godwin, Bishop of Here- 
ford (1562-1633), when translated into 
French gave Cyrano de Bergerac the idea 
for his “Histoire Comique des Etats de la 
Lune,” published in 1656, followed by a 
similar one for the sun in 1662. H. G. 
Wells wrote another romance of the solar 
system, “The First Men in the Moon.” His 
“War of the Worlds” (Harpers) was 
parodied by C. L. Graves and E. V. Lucas 
in a pamphlet called “The War of the 
Wenuses.” Jules Verne’s “From the Earth 
to the Moon” and “Around the Moon” are 
published together in one volume with four 
colored illustrations in Scribner’s dollar 
series of books for young people. This 
journey, it will be remembered by those 
who know their Verne, took just ninety- 
seven hours and twenty minutes, but if Herr 
Valier’s rocket-ship now in process of de- 
velopment gets to going as he expects, this 
record may be broken any day now. “The 
Martian,” by Du Maurier (Harpers), in- 
troduces a citizen of that planet, but does 
not take place there. Poe experimented with 
extraplanetary romance on more than one 
occasion. If reliable data should be needed 
for prospective real estate operations in these 
outlying regions, the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1922 published a statement by C. G. 
Abbot on “The Habitability of Venus, Mars, 
and Other Worlds,” Percival Lowell’s 
“Temperature of Mars” is a bulletin of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and W. H. Pickering’s “Mars” is published 
by Badger. Even with actual ships being 
built for operation at altitudes increasingly 
tremendous, and plans being made, on paper 
at least, for machines suitable for inter- 
stellar navigation, there seem to be no re- 
cent novels whose scenes are laid elsewhere 
in space; the nearest to another world would 
be, I think, the report of how things were 
in this world twenty-seven million years 
ago that is furnished by the lady dug up in 
the backyard of the hero of Erle Cox’s 
“Out of the Silence” (Henkle). 

While we are on this subject of other 
worlds than ours, I hope someone in the 
audience will be able to locate for O. E. 
W., Gambier, Ohio, a book entitled either 
“The Invisible World” or something very 
near these words. It is a work of popular 
science, whose description he read in some 
review; I referred the matter to Science 
Service in Washington, but they have no 
record of such a publication, and I can find 
none of such a title. The inquirer has just 
written again: “You must have thought 
that I was a tricky Sophomore setting you 
to search for a book that was non-existent. 
But the other day I met a man who had 
the same fascinating title and had lost all 
trace of it—just as I. I was grateful for 
his testimony, enabling me to justify my- 
self in your eyes—and in my own, for I 
feared I had dreamed it!” This book has 
to do with ‘the wonders of the microscope. 


R T. B., New York City, asks why no 
* one speaks up for tomattoes as well 
as for tomaytoes and tomahtoes? To- 
mattoes, dear sir, goes with a short white 
chin beard. 


REPLIES are rapidly coming in from 

people who have catalogued or other- 
wise filed for reference the items of this 
department, as asked for in the reply to 
F. E. T. on May 11. According to J. H. 
Rhoades, General Manager of the New 
York Publishing Company, not only public 
libraries do so. He says: 

“I am indebted to Miss Belle Walker of 
our organization for a suggestion which 
has already proven very valuable. That 
suggestion was, that your series of questions 
and answers in regard to books should be 


pasted in a large scrap book, which could 
be indexed and cross indexed in such a man- 
ner, as to make the material instantly avail- 
able when needed. This work has been done 
for the last year and will, of course, be 
continued as long as you continue your 
column in the Saturday Review. The busi- 
ness of The New York Publishing Com- 
pany is conducted entirely by mail, and our 
advertising brings inquiries from all over 
the world. Many of these inquiries are 
very similar to those which you receive. 
You can readily understand, therefore, why 
our scrap book is beginning to be a book 
of great value to us.” 


I WISH that libraries looking for beauti- 

fully illustrated books on art, by fam- 
ous experts and illustrated in sumptuous 
style, would write to Harcourt, Brace for 
information about the publications of the 
Pantheon Series, which dazzle me not only 
by their looks, but by the fact that they 
really do cost less than one expects. Each 
has eighty large collotype plates, and some 
eighty pages of text in English; the one on 
French Gothic Sclupture, by Vitry and 
Aubert, and that on Florentine Painting by 
Toesca, for instance, are marvelous. There 
are also volumes on calligraphy, including 
a facsimile of the “Writing Book of Master 
Eustachio Celebrino of Udene, 1525.” These 
are all within the budget of a public library 
supporting an art department—and such 
books! The two on French Gothic Sculp- 
ture, by Marcel Aubert and Paul Vitry, 
are nothing less than regal. 


R. M., Olympia, Wash., having in mind 
@ trip to Portugal, asks for books from 
which to glean information about places of 
historical and more particularly of legend- 
ary interest, and for a history of Portugal 
that will be of as much interest and value 
for this trip as Sedgwick’s “Short History 
of Spain” was to him on a like trip of sev- 
eral months in Spain. 


"[HROUGH Spain and Portugal,” by 

Ernest Peixotto (Scribner), is an 
artist’s trip, beautifully illustrated. “In 
Spain and Portugal,” by H. C. Anderson 
(Houghton Mifflin), and P. S. Marden’s 
“A Wayfarer in Portugal” (Houghton 
Mifflin) are. often used for this purpose, 
especially the latter; the series of ‘“Way- 
farer” books covers many countries at a 
comfortable speed, stopping to take in 
legends and history. The mine for practical 
information on routes and the like is 
Baedeker’s “Spain and Portugal” (Scrib- 
ner). The history is “Portugal, Old and 
Young,” by G. Young (Oxford University 
Press); this is small enough for taking 
along. There is also a larger, picturesque 
history by E. B. D’Auvergne, “The Bride 
of Two Kings” (Appleton). I am glad 
to find Sedgwick’s history put to this use; 
it is a traveler’s delight, being not too large 
to carry. 

It is a good thing I do a little traveling 
myself once in a while; routing trips like 
this from Tacoma to Portugal, a fair speci- 
men of the journeys this department con- 
stantly documents, would be too much strain 
on a compulsory stay-at-home. 


HAD scarce sent out the call for in- 

stances of the Blood covenant in his- 
tory, when I found one in fiction: in 
“Adios,” a thrilling novel of outlaws in 
the California of the fifties, by the Bart- 
letts (Morrow), the Spanish “Puma” signs 
himself with his own blood as brother to 
the American soldier. 


THE Library Committee of the Institute 

of Pacific Relations, San Francisco, is- 
sues an excellent short list of books on 
China, to further an understanding of her 
position in the world today. It is printed 
on bright red paper with Chinese char- 
acters on the title page that mean, so they 
tell me, that all nations are united. This 
news seems to have been slow in getting 
to some of the nations. Single copies of 
the list at five cents, and for more than 
ten, three cents each, may be procured from 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1701 
Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
There is an excellent new novel of three 
generations of Americans in China, Doro- 
thy Graham’s “The China Venture” 
(Stokes), from the days of the Salem mer- 
chants, like “Java Head,” to the present 
through the days of the Boxer uprising. 
It is the result of special opportunities for 
setting this information. Will the Beau- 
fort, S. C. Library please make note of it? 


The New Books 


Travel 
(Continued from page 1133) 

THE PILGRIMS’ WAY IN SOUTH 

AFRICA. By DororHea FAIRBRIDGE. 

Oxford University Press. 1929. $8.50. 

Dorothea Fairbridge’s records of South 
African travel are presented by her publisher 
in lavish gift-book style. There are thirty- 
two photogravures of camera nature-studies 
by Lancelot Ussher and seventy-two other 
plates which, with the colored frontispiece 
of a painting of Rex River Valley by 
Gwelo Goodman, total one hundred and 
five pages of illustration to one hundred 
and ninety of text. The journey—stretch- 
ing from Cape Town to Victoria Falls and 
back again—is pursued under auspices of 
constant hospitality that smooths it rigors 
and does its share, no doubt, in inducing 
the prepossessions towards South Africa that 
so strongly mark the author’s account of 
her trip. Every prospect pleases; and 
throughout the book is conveyed the idea 
that, whatever troubles the future may 
bring, South Africa of today basks in un- 
clouded blessedness come of English guard:- 
anship. 

The writer has an observing eye, and in 
following beaten tracks of South African 


travel what she mainly gathers is surface 
impressions that are set down with effec- 
tive enthusiasm. Much space is given to 
describing the high-reputed beauties of 
South Africa, topography, and the flora of 
the country which, in the fertile districts, 
is rich in variety and full of botanic in- 
terest. Research into the past history of 
Cape Town enhances her well-drawn picture 
of it as it flourishes today under the 
shadow of Table Mountain’s grandeurs. 
Although the volume makes little pretense 
to being more than an account of the at- 
tractions offered the traveller by South 
Africa, it contains enough historic and 
practical information to give it some ref- 
erence value. 


Tue Scenic West. By William Myall. Strat- 
ford. $3. 

Paris Is a Woman’s Town. By Helen Josephy 
and Mary Margaret McBride. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $3. 

Wuere Paris Dines. By Julian Street. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Bxitish DocuMENTsS ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 
War. Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley. Vol. IV. The Anglo-Russian Rap- 
prochement. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. New York: British Library of In- 
formation. $3.50. 

War Bucs. By Charles MacArthur. Doubleday, 
Doran. 





“a caravan... 


bringing away 


as much wealth as it 








can carry.” 

















The first complete guide to the 
best children’s book of all times 
. . « 796 pages with a survey of 
five centuries of children’s lit- 
erature ... classified lists of 
more than 3,000 books .vr all 
ages and all interests with criti- 
cal notes, publisher and price 
on each book .. . brief glimpses 
of the authors and artists who 
made the books, and more than 
200 illustrations taken from the 
books listed. 






From “Old Mother 


Company) 


A great book—indispensable to mothers and fathers, teachers, 
librarians—and all who are interested in children’s reading. 


At all bookstores, $5.00, or mail this coupon 





JUNIOR BOOKS. . Dept. 36 . . Doubleday Doran . 


. Garden City . . New York: 


Please send me one copy of REALMS OF GOLD IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


C] Send postpaid. I enclose $5 


POE (ois rcvcansanisnsssuspodesesennsbens 


O) Send C. O. D. plus 10 cents postage 
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Now.. 


books never before published 


for 


42¢ 


each 


Amazing offer made possible by 
the Paper Books, an idea utterly 
new to American Publishing. 


See free offer below 


OW, for the first time in America, you can get 

new books beautifully bound in paper at the 
remarkably low price of 42¢ each! 

The Paper Books have combined the European 

idea of binding books in paper with the economies of 

the American book club plan. Because we pass these 


economies on to the reader it is possible to offer you 


books at an astonishingly low price! 

The plan is as simple as it is striking. Every month 
the distinguished Board of Editors pictured below 
will select a book from the vivid and significant 
literary work being done today. These books will be 
books that have never been published before. You 
will receive them on the day of first publication. The 
names of the Board of Editors are a guarantee that 
these will be books you want to read and add to your 
library. And twelve of them will cost you but $5.00. 
Isn’t that a remarkable offer? 

When we first told about the Paper Books plan, 
book lovers everywhere greeted it with enthusiasm. 





QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
THE PAPER BOOKS 


Twelve important new books 
(standard size) for only $5.00. 
Literary quality guaranteed 
by a distinguished Board of 
Editors. 

American and European 
books, both fiction and non- 


4, Bound in durable paper cov- 
ers designed by Rockwell 
Kent. 

5. Typography by Elmer Adler. 

6 You own a new book at the 

ordinary rental price of 

second-hand books. 

7 Twelve books never before 

published, delivered to your 

house postpaid on the day 
of publication. 

8, Free, “The Bridge of San 

Luis Rey,” by Thornton 
Wilder, if you order now. 


ALL FOR ONLY $5! 














fiction. ELMER ADLER 
Director of Printing 


one every month 





























To show how the Paper Books will lovk, 
we send this volume—FREE 


It gave them the chance to get good books at an 
amazingly low price. Here is the way the plan works: 

You send us your subscription to the Paper Books. 
Then every month for a whole year you will receive 
an important new book by mail. Remember, this book 
will not be a reprint. It will be a mew book selected 
by the Board of Editors. And every book is sure to be 
a book you will want to own. 

The Paper Books are bound in paper; costly cloth 
binding has been eliminated. They will be strong as 
well as beautiful, printed on attractive, antique finish 
paper with strong, durable paper covers. And these 
covers are further reinforced with crash to insure long 
life to the binding. The cover design, end papers and 
decorations are by Rockwell Kent, internationally 
famous artist. The beautiful and readable type pages 
were designed by Elmer Adler of the Pynson Printers. 
Mr. Kent and Mr. Adler have heretofore been 
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associated in the production of only the 
finest privately printed editions, retailing 
at prices from ten to one hundred dollars 
a copy. And yet, the Paper Books de- 
signed by these same men come to you 
for only 42¢ each! No wonder that book 
experts have pronounced the new Paper 
Books actually more attractive than ordi- 
nary expensive books retailing at $2.50 to 
$5.00 each. 

Really, the only way you can appreci- 
ate how fine these books are is to see for 
yourself. So we have taken a famous, 
widely discussed novel, printed it as the 
Paper Books will be printed, and we now 
offer to send it to you—free. 


This famous book FREE 


Send us the coupon at the bottom of 
this page. By return mail we will send 
you, postpaid, in the Paper Books format, 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, 
by Thornton Wilder. 

This book has been published before, of course. 
But let us send it to you so that you may see for 
yourself how the Paper Books will look. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. Examine 
it. Note the distinguished cover design by the 
famous American artist, Rockwell Kent. Note the 
attractive type dress, the quality of the paper, the 
perfect bookmaking. You will quickly appreciate the 
real beauty of the books, as books. 

At the end of 5 days send us $5.00 for a charter 
subscription for the Paper Books, or return the vol- 
ume to us. 

This free offer is made because we must know 
quickly how large an edition of the first Paper Books 
the public will demand. Charter subscriptions for 
the Paper Books are being offered now. This unusual 
offer is good for a limited time only. So do not wait 
another day. Mail the coupon now! 
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HERE’S OUR OFFER: So you may see for yourself how 
fine the Paper Books are, we send you one Special Book free! If you 
like it, you send us $5.00. Then for one whole year you get a new 
and worth-while book of literary merit every single month. For 
only $5.00 you become a charter subscriber to the most amazing 
publishing idea America has ever known .. . 
you twelve new books at 42¢ each. To take advantage of this unusual Street 
offer, use the coupon to the right, ($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad.) 


PAPER BOOKS at. 
Charles Boni, Publisher 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me, free, “‘ The Bridge of San Luis - by Thornton 
Wilder. Within 5 days after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, or return the book. 
Send check with coupon, if you prefer. 


an idea that brings Name 
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